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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1851. 
————>—— 

7,OME of our readers express an 

anxious desire to know what 

has really been done by the 


Board of Health towards the 
prevention of intramural inter- 





ments, and the provision of proper places of | 


burial for the metropolis. A reference to the 


Minutes of the Board will enable us in some | 


degree to answer the inquiry. The answer 
will not be satisfactory, and the Board, we have 
no doubt, feel this as acutely as any public 
complainant can. 

Immediately after the Royal Assent had 
been given to the Metropolitan Interment Act, 
we find the Board (August, 1850) in treaty for 
the purchase of the Abbey Wood Estate, near 
Erith, and considering the best mode of form- 
ing cemeteries, plans for reception houses, and 
designs for appropriate art-decorations, They 
very soon, too, came to the determination to 
buy up all the existing cemeteries, and valua- 
tions were made and negociations carried on 
with this end in view. The idea that their 
object in purchasing was to make use of the 
cemeteries as general burial-grounds for the 
metropolis has excited, we may here stop to 
mention, some alarms. One correspondent of 
a morning contemporary, writing with refer- 
ence to the West London Cemetery, says,— 


‘*The conversion of the Brompton Cemetery, 
which lies in the centre of Kensington, Brompton, 
Chelsea, and Parsons-green—one of the most 
crowded suburbs of London, and in a locality 
which is being rapidly built upon, will justly entitle 
the Board of Health to be called the Board of Death ; 
and it is to be hoped that the inhabitants of those 
four suburbs will at once adopt measures with the 
Lords of the Treasury, to avert the abomination of 
making Brompton Cemetery a common grave-pit 
for a large portion of the annual mortality of the 
metropolis. The recent Extramural Burial Act 
was passed for the express purpose of getting rid 
of interring the dead either in or near London; 
and with the convenience of cheap and rapid con- 
yeyance, a distant Metropolitan Cemetery, or 
rather Necropolis, upon a grand and comprehensive 
scale, is a thing equally called for by health, by 
economy, and by decency. 

Public attention being no longer engrossed by 
the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, so important a matter as a befitting Last 
Home for the reception of the dead, of all ranks, 
classes, and denominations of the two and a half 
million inhabitants of this vast metropolis, ought 
to engage the best regards of Her Majesty’s re- 
sponsible advisers ; and certainly the Lords of the 

reasury will deserve the severest public censure if 
they sanction so intolerable a nuisance as Brompton 
Cemetery must become, if some 15,000, 20,000, or 
25,000 corpses are deposited yearly within its 
walls, enclosing as it does only 38 acres of 
ground.”’ 


It will be seen, however, from the following 
extract from the Minutes, that this was not by 
any means the intention of the Board. They 
say that,— 


“‘ Considering the general nature of the sub- 
soil and sites of these cemeteries, the extent to 
which they are at present occupied, the unsuit- 
able nature of the edifices erected in them for 
the celebration of religious rites, the inferior 
character of the surface and monumental deco- 
ration, the great expense which would be in- 
curred in adapting them to the purposes of a 
proper system of sepulture, the existing ceme- 
teries are not calculated to realize the inten- 
tions of the Legislature and of the public with 








places for metropolitan interment ; the Board 
therefore considered that these cemeteries can 
only be recommended for purchase in order to 
be temporarily used during the interval which 
must elapse before suitable provision can be 
made by the Board for carrying fully out the 
intentions of the Metropolitan Interment Act, 
= = then they should be permanently 
closed.” 


Elsewhere they say,— 


“Of the eight existing cemeteries, five consist 
almost entirely of a stiff retentive clay soil, 
uite unsuitable for the purposes of interment. 
This soil could only be rendered fit for inter- 
ment at a cost between two and three times as 
great as would be requisite for the purchase of 
/new sites where the soil is unobjectionable. 
Of the remaining three cemeteries, the soil of 
one is 80 porous and dry as necessarily to im- 
pede decay ; of another, the soil could not be 
_used without an expensive process of drainage, 
/and out of the whole eight there is only one 
| the soil of which can be considered in its pre- 
sent state as fit for interment. 

_ In all the cemeteries the chapel accommoda- 
tion is wholly inadequate for the suitable per- 
formance of religious rites, while six out of 
the eight must be considered as urban rather 
than suburban in position, inasmuch as they 
are either in immediate contiguity to densely 
peopled neighbourhoods, or the population 
close to their walls is increasing so rapidly 
that in a few years the vicinity will be too 
populous to admit of the continuance of inter- 
ments in them with safety to the public health. 
The two remaining cemeteries, although at a 
greater distance from London, have, neverthe- 
less, an increasing population close to them.” 





For these reasons the Board arrived at the 
conclusion that none of the present cemeteries 
could ever be used permanently as places of 
burial, and they came to the opinion that the 
whole of the cemeteries should be purchased 
at once.* 

The permission of the Lords of the Treasury 
being sought to open a treaty for the purchase 
of all these cemeteries, a long correspondence 
ensued, 'in the progress of which the Lords of the 


respect to the necessity of providing suitable | 





Treasury advised that negotiations should be | 
opened with one or two companies only. To 
this course the Board objected, maintaining, | 
amongst other grounds, that if they were to | 
compete with the cemetery companies, as the 
latter are free from all sanitary regulations, the 
Board would compete at a disadvantage, and 
that some of the worst existing evils would be 
maintained. ‘ Moreover, if the Board were at 
once to adopt their lordships’ suggestion, and 
to purchase ground with a view to carry out 
the requirements of the Act, independently of 
the cemeteries still remaining open, the Board 
could not immediately take steps for the prac- 
tice of interment in them: a considerable time 
would necessarily elapse in negotiating for the 
purchase of the ground, and in preparing it 
when obtained in a becoming manner for 





* These were the reasons which influenced this determi- 
nation :— 
©), In order that each cemetery, according to its situa- 
tion and condition, may be made immediately available for 
the gradual introduction of the change in the practice of 
interment, the temporary use of the present cemeteries, 
ending the preparation of new and permanent ones, 
ing the best preparation for the general use of others 
which it is hoped will be better adapted for the purpose of 
sepulture : : re 
2, In order that the convenience of the populations in 





the immediate neighbourhood of the several cemeteries 
may be consulted, so that an opportunity may be afforded | 
for the freest selection of any one of them. It will, it is | 
apprehended, be found extremely difficult to deal with | 
any one separately from the whole, because people will | 
make their own choice of the place of burial, with which | 
choice it will be as impracticable as undesirable to inter- 
fere. Many of the residents in the east will desire inter- 
ment in the west. But if a western cemetery alone we 


preparation for interment in other districts, it may be ex- 
pected that the undertakers for the district within which 


burials from the new cemetery, and crowd them into the 


manner the existing evils of overcrowding in the other 
districts would be increased.” 








national sepulture. In the meantime the 
necessities of the public health may require the 
intramural burial grounds to be closed: the 
burials which now take place in the metro- 
politan graveyards would then necessarily take 
place in the cemeteries, and while the additional 
profits which would thus accrue tothe cemeteries 
would be urged as an additional claim for com- 
pensation, the public would be placed entirely 
at the mercy of the companies, both as to their 
charges and their mode of burial, while many 
persons who feel a strong objection to burial in 
cemeteries conducted by trading companies, 
would by this mode of proceeding be compelled 
to have recourse to them.” 

They thought that the saving which might 
be effected in burials by carrying out the 
prescribed scheme of sepulture, as a whole, 
would be adequate to meet the required ex- 
penditure, and to allow of a considerable 
reduction of existing charges. Ultimately the 
Treasury gave a general authority to proceed 
with the purchase of the cemeteries, under the 
powers of the Metropolitan Interment Act, 
recommending that the Board should endea- 
vour, in the first instance, to acquire one or 
two of the cemeteries which might be most 
readily purchased. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made for effecting, by arbitration, the 
purchase of the West London Cemetery, at 
Brompton, and the Nunhead Cemetery. To 
this we will return, but confine ourselves for a 
few moments to the Minutes. 


The extent of the Abbey Wood Estate is 
433 acres, and the price asked was 40,0001., 
or about 93/. per acre. This the Board were 
prepared to give, and sought the sanction of 
the Treasury, stating their belief that they 
would have no difficulty in borrowing the 
requisite funds, at 44 per cent., from the 
Guardian Assurance Office. The Treasury 
assented to the purchase and the loan, 
but the negotiation for the latter was 
brought to an abrupt termination, owing 
to the prevalence of a legal objection on 
the part of the law advisers of the company 
to the securities provided for lenders under 
the Metropolitan Interment Act. The objec- 
tion was this:—It was said, that whilst the 
Public Health Act, sect. 4, and the Metro- 
politan Interment Act, sect. 4, provide that the 
corporate character of the Board of Health 
shall be continued only “for five years next 
after the passing of the Public Health Act, 
1848, and thenceforth until the end of the then 
next session of Parliament,” no provision has 
been made as to the mode in which the engage- 
ments and liabilities of the Board are to be 
met after the expiration of that period. 

There was a second objection, to this effect :— 
“That, as the law now stands, there is nothing 
to prevent the formation of new cemetery com- 
panies beyond the metropolitan district to 
compete with the Board, and that as such 
companies would be free from the heavy 
charges imposed on the Board for compen- 
sations, &c., the Board would be unable to 
support the competition. This objection goes 
to the root of all the calculations upon which 
the Board rest their estimates of a revenue, 
and can be removed by nothing else but 
relieving the Board from the possibility of 


re a2 
opened, or if any one district alone were closed, without competition.” 


An endeavour to obtain the money from the 


the cemetery was closed would make effort to divert the Exchange Assurance Company failed on the 
churchyards of the districts remaining unclosed. In this | same grounds : the Treasury declined to make 
| advances; and directed the Board to put an 
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end to the negociation for the Abbey Wood | Mr. Bunning, Mr. Lee, Mr. Shaw, Mr. proeaeine’ ce igen a so 
Estate, and to report to the Treasury whether | Hammond, and others were called on the part sinamkh Loon ove regen: wise “nal “a 
or not it was possible to terminate also the of the companies. The sum claimed by the | oud Atherdbecanst tee ie old :! tachanpebfer to 


proceedings for the acquisition of the Nunhead Nunhead Cemetery Company was 91,0001., | suspect yourself because you are young. 
and Brompton Cemeteries. 


The Board of and by the Brompton Company about When I was.aboy my compeers and I held 
Health replied, that they had directed their 135,000/., as nearly as we could collect from |the old ii bier fe ws a on Pe 
solicitor, Mr. Ellis, to take the necessary the evidence. This sum in the latter case Was | id ee > aonen dl on eek ae dalek bla 
measures to end the negotiation for the pur- made up of the total amounts expended (stated wise, and that without being ourselves old. 


chase of the land at Erith, and to report the state at 93,177/.). Interest at 4 per cent. on this I] know not how it is, but among all young 


. Ew tes : | i f expenditure (deducting men of my acquaintance the young architects 
of the proceedings as to the two cemeteries ; from the time of exp ( ‘appear to display by far the largest-amount 


and here the accessible Minutes end, leaving moneys received during the period), 10 per of self-confidence with anything rather than 
the burial question, which so much concerns cent, on the 93,1771. for forced sale and a’ the largest amount of knowledge to support it. 
the public health, in a distressingly unsatis- certain sum for expenses incurred in“‘establish- To go no further for an instance: my ‘son 
factory condition. _ing the business.” meee ba a se Ro be aera 

We will make but one more reference to the _ ‘The umpire has awarded as compensation for reenact i “i saliabiiet pee tg his 
Minutes, and then pass on to the result of the the Brompton Cemetery, 74,921/. 14s.; ot father’s. It reminds me of old times, my 
Under the date, Sept. 30, we the Nunhead Cemetery, 42,153/. 13s. 1 he boy,—old times long ago, before I essayed to 
find the following entry :— award would seem to be made on the princi- set the em _ Se tage cond toon 

< Bead. a lettes from Dr.’ Exail Braun, éllier- ple that it is not the amount which may have vedtamranks et scoaaianaeinad sal “| 
ing to establish an office in London for the been expended, whether wastefully or other- versal system which inflates the young man’s 
deposit and preparation of monumental deco- wise, which is to form a basis for compensa- mind with conceit, tantalises him with delu- 
rations adapted to the use of the cemeteries of tion, but the actual worth of the property, as sive hopes, rids him of his money, misemploys 
the Board, in consideration of the Boardagree- | shown by the dividend and the prices of shares his time, and does much other harm to all, 
ing to recognize such an office as the only one and very little good or none to any. 





arbitrations. 


specially charged by them with the business 4! the time. ins ; And now that I think again; no doubt in 
of providing the monumental embellishments) A respectable provincial paper (the Bridge- this very system, that of what is called “ com- 
in question. water Times) speaks of this award as “a petition,” an ingenious man might readily 


Ordered, that the assistant secretary send @ gross iniquitous job which the Govern- find the 3 s = pone fact pc — 
Jee 0 Dr. Brau, ating thatthe ait ee i perpen,” "an immoral tana Bemlonedthe age pretaons and ml 
posed to regard Dr. Braun’s suggestions with : » Pi 1 . I 
favour, but that they are not sufficiently ad- tion,” “‘agross outrage of common honesty,” singular a thing among the singular things of 


vanced in their preliminary arrangements to and “a gross tyranny upon the rights and the world for the opportunity to be given to 
be able to give a positive answer upon so im- property of her Majesty’s subjects.” This, the youngest and least experienced, if he have 
portant a subject, especially in the absence of poweyer, it will be seen, is altogether the moral courage, to enter into open, public, 
some of the members of the Board; that, $ d foolish Th G : and recognised rivalry with the best and oldest 
according to their present impression, some | TONCOUS ane foolish. oi eee of the day: it is a position so unique among 
such arrangement as that proposed by Dr, have nothing whatever to do with it. The the practical regulations of business, that one 
Braun is not only feasible but highly desir-' award is the act of the arbitrator, and the can readily look for important consequences, 
able, and that they will not fail to keep in view arbitrator was appointed by the two parties and not feel surprised if they should be very 
Dr. Braun’s suggestions until the proper time. . sie ania aac’ Ieee tienen: dc hniinn in nada Tee indeed. But if I think of it I ma 
shall come for examining them more closely,” JOBUYs ane made by them a judge in equity. have more to say of this under the sevent 
Whether he is right or wrong in his decision jamp. 

is another matter, and one into which we do| For there are seven lamps of architecture. 
not intend here to enter. Our object in the There are seven great questions with the 


present article has been to make the public architect ; seven departments = his subject ; 
. : ‘ : : seven heads of his discourse with the world ; 
ms ae . rue acquainted, in brief, with the proceedings of geyen things to look to; seven subjects for 
“ow, as to the purchase of the brompton ' the Board, and to let them know the small pro- his thought; seven trees to eat of; seven 
and Nunhead Cemeteries. The proceedings _gress made up to this time in the much-called- books to read; seven paths to take in one; 
have been pending some time chiefly in sittings ¢,. reform of our deadly grave-yard system, to a stars to guide his way; seven lamps, in 

before the arbitrators, Mr. Rawlinson, the r hi ” 1) | Short, or seven of anything else. 
: ’ . the evils of which unfortunately men of all, J do not disdain the seven lamps of another ; 


engineer in behalf of the General Board of ¢jasses seem wilfully to shut their eyes, except- but neither will | have another disdain mine. 

Health ; and Mr. Alderman Farebrother, on ing when some unusual disease is afflicting the I call them lamps for a reason: a poet has 

behalf of the Nunhead Cemetery Company; '}ang. The thousands who die annually, here coined the phrase, and in its dreamy applica- 

and Mr. Hardwick, the architect, on behalf of ang there, before their time, do not make “0™ it bas become fixed, as an index to some 

the company owning the Brompton Cemetery : : : : uncertain but important question, ‘that ‘there 
pany g I Y: noise enough to rouse them. Something must | i , i 

Mr. B. Peacock, Q.C., acteda app ee are in architecture seven great points—seven 

aoe Te oe emeNdns S umpire in 9008 forthwith be done : while departments squabble things of study—seven faculties in the archi- 

cases. The case in behalf of the General the eyil grows. _tect—seven essentials in his art. If so, I say 

Board of Health was conducted by Sir F.| Here we have an important Act brought in | they are these :— 

Thesiger, that in behalf of the Nunhead Ceme- | by the Government, in compliance with the | , The lamp of Art; 

tery Company by Mr. Crowder, and that i | naan Delano ; 

* : i. “ 4 y pesiek ten antes iat i demands of the people, and passed by the . The lamp of Science; 

ehalf of the Brompton Company by Sir Fitz- largest majorities of the session, rendered 


, . The lamp of Building; 
roy Kelly. nugatory by the want of co-operation, on the | ; The lamp of Learning ; 
Mr, J. W. Higgins and Mr. G. Godwin part of other governing bodies, with the special | earth tine Li rj 
were engaged as surveyors by the Board of agency created to see it carried out. There | I-mean to - before i oan in brief 
Health in addition to their own officers, Mr. would seem to be a desire in several depart- ™anner, bat if I can forcibly, the whole pro- 


H. Austin, Mr. Cresy, and others. Sir ments of the Government to thwart in detai] "Ce of your mission, and these are its seven 


Joseph Paxton, Dr. Sutherland, Mr. Holland, | i } grand mysteries: perfect in all these, you are 
z ovand, measures which the Government, as a:whole, | a perfect master. You have in the question of 


] . ° . “ , . 

si “a — _ were also in attendance | takes credit for. Such a course,” as Lord art that pcetic fancy and power of beautiful 
e same side, but Sir Frederick Thesiger Ebrington said in his speech last session, on design by which you claim to beanvartist. In 

called no witnesses, but rested his case on the the Metropolitan Sewers’ Bill, “is neither con- | the question of Delireation you have that 


evidence elicited in the course of the cross- sistent, nor creditable, nor satisfactory; and | eee ¢ igs oe without eo an archi- 

‘Se3? : | Dae 2 4 is dumb, t i Sci u 
the epcco ae the companies, though estab- the sooner a distinct understanding is come to have that re ry nd skill by whic sms 
" a ra ate paid even tow only small with them as to their real views <nd intentions | construct with judgment. In the question of 
dividends ; and maintained that the real test of with regard to sanitary subjects, the better it. Building you have all the practical knowledges 
the value of the works proposed to be taken, | will be for all parties.” or the economics of your subject, the arrange- 


and the compensation to be given, was ey ment of your plan, the determination of your 


We quote this that we may express a hope 
that the Board, when they again have to con- | 
sider these matters, will not allow themselves 
to be led into any such arrangement. 


IAN & WH 





what they had cost, but what they would sell) Sr. Pancras ALMSHOUSES Dever |e ae ne : ga nope ye in gi 
for in the market ; in short, the sale price of TION.—With reference to our notice of the Teaching you —. the aking up. and the lay- 
the shares up to the time when it was proposed drawings «sent in, in competition for the’St, ing down of your part in the procession of 
to discontinue the practice of intramural inter. | . wai — CT Nem ee |Your art—-a sacred trust in the brotherhood 
ment, and before the Act was passed, pres he d ener ° tier M _ ct Tir. | emanate ear aanes a 

, adopt the design sent in by Mr. J. K. Colling. | you found it. And in the last question .of 
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making a living you have the important con- | ciated matters have, may best be designated as 








there is more truth is si 

sideration of the hire of which the labourer | architecture proper—lies in the artificial beauty | that the engineer a ple S a 
must make himself worthy—the provision of of building. The architect needs not build,| for itis much more likely that the ~ — 
the sine gud non of life. _ but he designs the building ; his object (as an | should happen to possess the taste ~ or 
In other words, the practical architect must | artist) being to produce therein architectural ! artist, than that the painter should happen to 

be well grounded in seven separate things:— | beauty. ‘know the sciences and crafts of the builder 
1. Artistic design ; Architecture may not be so subtle and! The fine-art of the architect being the pro- 
2. Delineative language ; | Popular an art as painting, sculpture, music, | duction of artificial beauty in building, the 
3. Scientific construction ; | or poetry, but it is in some respects a grander basis of building must form of necessity the 
4. Practical housebuilding; /art than all. Where is there a picture like foundation for such art. The architect is, in 
5. The attainment of his power ; | Salisbury, or a statue like St. Paul’s? Where short, the builder gifted with artistic skill 
6. The transmission of his power ; ,is there a poem like poor Elmes’s Hall, or! He must be builder first. The student ought 


7. The transaction of his business. music like the sweet play of Barry’s fairy | to begin with building; not that he ought to 
“Nothing can be attained witnout labour,” | palace sparkling in the sun? Where is there | begin at the bench, as not a few will affirm,— 
is a proverb ; and depend upon it that in respect | ° painting like Carnac or Apollinopolis, or planing a few battens badly, and making a box 
of architecture, the proverb is most eminently ew like the old Colosseum,—poetry like | OF 80, are nothing of what I mean,—but he 
true. Young men can as readily put on the | of at dee Parthenon, or a song like the gem ought to keep clearly before his mind as the 
experience of age by an action of the hand, as | of Lysicrates ? Look up, my son, and let first point the questions of construction and 
attain to’ the skill of knowledge without the |Your soul stand still and contemplate the the economics of building, without which 
diligent and painful search. Genius, you may artist's mission: that which is of the earth is mere style-study is foundationless and un- 
tell me, is naturally impatient,—it overleaps not all earthy ; and next to Howard in the practical. Many of our young men leave 
obstacles, and sets difficulties at defiance, and 2 eae and Kosciusko in the field, give the their pupilage, I regret to say, and some of 
a great deal more; but this is a mistake,—it is place to Da Vinci in the arms of Francis, or them even commence practice as they think, 
not genius, but ‘the reverse : it is the erratic | POOF mad Barry in his poverty, or mighty with very little but a smattering of the 
mind that is impatient,—the inexperienced | ren in the white hair of ninety winters, five orders or the three periods, such as 
mind that affects to overleap obstacles,—the — as if in the heaven, on the summit a dilettante or a clergyman might have, 
presumptuous mind that thinks to set diffi. of his stupendous dome! Many a time, I will scarcely enough for small criticism, and cer- 
culties at-defiance. ‘When your old father was | COMfess, have I almost despaired of architec- tainly insufficient for even the pretension to 
a schoolboy, long ago, he had two companions | ‘U"¢: Many a time, when the yoke of the serious business. Inflated with a self-opinion 
widely different. The one was a genius of a business pressed heavily upon my soul, which appears peculiar to the class, and of 
this order, the other-a plodding dunce : the| ave I wished in my anger that I were even, which, as I have said, I have not yet dis- 
one was ever foremost; the other ever last: the a stucco image-man rather than so dreary a covered the reason (except it be in compe- 
one was all a glow: the other dead as a:stone : | thing as a housebuilder and contriver of drains : tition ),—too proud to stoop to the drudgery of 
the one skipped lightly in advance like the| a now do I deplore the seeming impossibility dry details of business,— resolved to be mighty 
morning, the other hung heavily in the rear, of emancipating from the craftswork of the (for the present fashion) in the concoction of 
like night: the one skimmed the surface gaily corner. at least in some degree, the art-work of competition designs for churches,—they chide 
in the sun, the other waded wearily in the| the poet ; and as you pass through life you will the tardy progress of time, fret for their free- 
depth: the one hada path of honours, the | (eplore this too; but he who keeps his eye dom from enthralling indentures, and pray for 
other a path of toil. But it was a short time| steadily fixed upon a grand aim must never whiskers and their majority; if even, in their 
only, and the positions were effectually re. | Linch at difficulties, and he who has the precocity, they care for such,—like young 
versed. The one had been content with sip- | heaven-born mission of the artist in this earthy | eagles chained, as they are. Knowing nothing 
ping the sweets, and fluttered off like the but- | world, must never droop because of such a of the boundless wilderness of knowledge, in 
terfly ; the other gathered the store of the bee : | thing = earthiness, wherein we have but the which they must yet come to search labo- 
the winter foaad=the-one =an- empty prey, universal bane which equally the pious and the  riously,—content to know their three periods, 
but the other filled with abundance. My son, I poetic soul have to learn to bear with, and and to despise everything else,—they plunge 
will not say of you that the one is your parallel, despise, and overcome. If there were a Hades into life with not a single lamp of all the seven 
orithe other ;: but keep this ia your mind, and of great men—of those to whose hands the to light their ridiculous way, and are fortunate, 
tell: your friends. of it—that if Achilles trifles mission of the beautiful, and good, and true indeed, if, little by little, as accident favours, 
by:the:way, the :tortoise aay. soon reach. the | has been committed throughout the procession they acquire, within ten years of struggling 
’ | of the ages—Homer and Milton; Socrates, incapacity, that primary knowledge which, at 
| Bacon, and Newton; the royal David; the the proper time, would have cost them scarcely 
| apostolic Paul; and Melancthon, the gentle and an endeavour to learn. 
THE LAMP OF ART. |just; Cincinnatus and Washington; Michel-;| Now, to keep myself within the current of 
The architect is an artist. If he were not so |angelo and Thorwaldsen, would never despise my argument, I must explain that, although 
the house-builder would be his better. "The | Vitruvius because he looked to baliste, the remarks which I have now made (and with 
Greeks of old, and their Roman successors,— | catapultz, and scorpions; or Jones because he but too much truth, as you know), apply to 
the monk master-masons of medieval Chris- | was conductor of the masquerade; or many a the question of business as a whole, I apply 
tendom,—Palladio and Wren and Soane (to! friend whom I could name, who turns aside in them at present only to the question of art, 
go no further for examples), were more than | his careworn way, and stops the current of his and to the fact that he who suffers himself to 
craftsmen—they claim kindred with Phidias, | anxious thought on tiresome clients, disputed despise or neglect practical matters for (as he 
Raffaelle, Reynolds. Whatever the Royal| contracts, defective brickwork, or inferior thinks) the ascendancy of art, really deprives 
Academy may decide to do another year with 'deals, to enjoy one more admiring gaze upon his art of that on which it must stand—that 
their .octagon-room, whether to half fill it the glories of a cathedral, or to take a peep of , which must be its very foundation. Not know- 
again with the architecture of the nation, or | pleasure at the humble grace of some doorway ing much of such affairs, I have, however, 
thrust that architecture entirely out, there is|in the street. But more of this, perhaps, heard that in the competitions for the medals 
and must be for ever an analogy between their | under the seventh lamp : meanwhile we turn to of the Institute, the most elaborate and gran- 
Eastlake, Lee, Landseer, Baily, Gibson, and | other matter. diose projects are built up and solemnly 
our Barry, Cockerell, Pugin, Scott, which| In the practical doings of the architect, the presented in all the seriousness and earnest 
there is not and never can be between such fine-art by no means stands alone; andeven endeavour of the most careful drawing, 
and Brunel, Stephenson, or Locke, any more | in theoretical definition the question of art is with such a want of the commonest knowledge 
than if we were to add Cubitt and Peto to the| by no means independent of other questions of these fundamental things that, even making 
number, or even throw in for make-weight | which I have named. Before the lamp of Art allowance for them as tentatives of youth, the 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Sir Charles Fox. The! can shine, the lamp of Science, for one thing, judges can only set them aside as unworthy. 
architect is a poet,—it may be in heavy lan-| must give its light, even if the influence of This is not architecture : architectural forms 
guage somewhat, and sometimes in small de- | building, humble as it is, could be dispensed and standard fragments thrown together thus 
ree,—but he is a poet,—and you must never with. In fact, constructive science and house- ‘unpractically produce no art. Architecture 
orget it, but cling to it with fervency as you | building knowledge are the basis of the art, must have the building prepared before hand, 
value your mission. and no man ought to dispute it; for which not afterwards. Architecture must have science 
The principle of fine art is the principle of | reason he who would know architecture-art as its core, over which to spread its spirit as a 
artificial beauty: its province is the universal| must know beforehand science and building, transparent veil: it will not do-te fashion the 
beautiful ; its object to create beauty. A work and this not as any question of business, but appearance merely, and leave the building to 
of fine-art is a production of artificial beauty, as a question of art alone. The oversight of the builder’s wits. Probably these Academy 
and no more: without beauty there is no fine this material point leads to innumerable studies are grounded on the prevalent idea 
art, and without artificialness there is no art of shortcomings, errors, bewilderments. No that, so long as cradling, lath and plaster, and 
course. That which displays beauty as the amount of practical knowledge or scientific canvas and paper, can be fairly done, no 
work of the intentional endeavour of the de- | skill can ever make a house-builder an artist, visionary thing need fail. Bat this is not 
signer is the fine-art work of that designer. just as a worldful of philology and language architecture, and if you would be an architect 
There is no accident in fine art : it is the mten- | could never make a poet; but without such keep clear of it,—it is the Castle of Indolence 
tion which gives the title. The intention | knowledge and skill the best art-mind can of the vain mind. Rather than such unsub- 
springs from the fancy,.and the fancy from the never operate,—just as without speech the stantial finery, choose, my son, the crudest, 
construction of the mind; and thus it is that art, mind of Homer himself must continue mute. and, if you will, the rudest, simplicity, if it be 
is heaven-born and uoteachable, for to imagine | This is a fact, for those who will tell you »but masculine and honest truth. 
can never be taught. \that the painter makes the best architect:' To comprehend the idea fully of how archi- 
The fine-art of the architect—that which, | they might with equal justice affirm that the , tecture-art forms itself of necessity on science 
having not another name, while all other asso- poet makes the best painter. Yes, indeed, and building, consider the manner in which 


We examine, then, first, 
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end to the negociation for the Abbey Wood) Mr. Bunning, Mr. Lee, Mr. Shaw, Mr. . ene oe we igi sh = 8 

» EVE) . 
Estate, and to report to the Treasury whether Hammond, and others were called eonM art Mv ean) 1 amdiéaid-test youlebobld: despise 
or not it was possible to terminate also the of the companies. The sum claimed by your father becanse he is old :' rather»prefer to 
proceedings for the acquisition of the Nunhead Nunhead Cemetery Company was 91,0001, suspect yourself because you are young. 
and Brompton Cemeteries. The Board of and by the Brompton Company about When I was a boy my compeers and I held 


.; ; — the old stagers of that day to be very weak in 
Health replied, that they had directed their 135,000/., as nearly as we could collect peteeg| Poe a pitta 3h -vdbioe <hiathe 


solicitor, Mr. Ellis, to take the necessary the evidence. This sum in the latter case BI? | wasid as we: aumeet ae tiesl te4hiek aller 
measures to end the negotiation for the pur- made up of the total amounts expended (state wise, and that without being ourselves old. 
chase of the land at Erith, and to report thestate at 93,177/.). Interest at 4 per cent. on this' [| know not how it is, but among all young 


4 : er ‘og: from the time of expenditure (deducting men of my acquaintance the young architects 
PR pg et . r appear to display by far the largest amount 


and here the accessible Minutes end, leaving moneys received during the period), 10 pe of -eelf-confidence with .anything: ether @han 
the burial question, which so much concerns cent. on the 93,1771. for forced sale and a | the largest amount of knowledge to support it. 
the public health, in a distressingly unsatis- certain sum for expenses incurred in“establish- To go no further for an instance : my son 
factory condition. _ing the business.” himself, in the third year of his articles, 

We will make but one more reference to the, ‘The umpire has awarded as compensation for et eae pyran ie ha tenfold. his 
Minutes, and then pass on to the result of the the Brompton Cemetery, 74,921/. 7 ion ra ny It reminds me of old times, my 
Under the date, Sept. 30, we the Nunhead Cemetery, 42,153/. 13s. The boy,—old times long ago, before I essayed to 
find the following entry :— award would seem to be made on the princi- ect the re on retin oe an > 

Read, a letter from’ Dr, Emil Braun, offer- ple that it is not the amount which may have a Pt as - Sae ~setoneabiats ewe 
ing to establish an office in London for the been expended, whether wastefully or other- a system whichin@ates the young man’s 
deposit and preparation of monumental deco- wise, which is to form a basis for compensa- mind with conceit, tantalises him with delu- 
rations adapted to the use of the cemeteries of tion, but the actual worth of the property, as sive hopes, rids him of his money, misemploys 
the Board, in consideration of the Boardagree- | 5) oy, by the dividend and the prices of shares his time, and does much other harm to all, 
ing to recognize such an office as the only one and very little good or none to any. 


arbitrations. 


specially charged by them with the business 4! the time. — A And now that I think again, no doubt in 
of providing the monumental embellishments) A respectable provincial paper (the Bridge- this very system, that of what is called “ com- 
in question. water Times) speaks of this award as “a petition,” an ingenious man might readily 


find the clue to the curious fact which I have 


Ordered, that the assistant secretary send a gross iniquitous job which the Govern- ¢ 
mentioned—the large pretensions and small 


letter to Dr. Braun, stating that they are dis- | nent is perpetrating,” “an immoral transac- | r ge ‘ 
posed to regard Dr. Braun’s suggestions with |. ,, ¢ f h _sy Possessions of our rising generation. It is so 
favour, but that they are not sufficiently ad- #00,” “agross outrage of common honesty, singular a thing among the singular things of 


vanced in their preliminary arrangements to and “a gross tyranny upon the rights and the world for the opportunity to be given to 
be able to give a positive answer upon so im- property of her Majesty’s subjects.” This, the youngest and least experienced, if he have 
portant a subject, especially in the absence of poweyer, it will be seen, is altogether the moral courage, to enter into open, public, 
some of the members of the Board; that, d foolish. The G : and recognised rivalry with the best and o'dest 
according to their present impression, some | STMCOUS ane foolish. ont age of the day: it is a position so unique among 
such arrangement as that proposed by Dr, have nothing whatever to do with it. The the practical regulations of business, that one 
Braun is not only feasible but highly desir-| award is the act of the arbitrator, and the can readily look for important consequences, 
able, and that they will not fail to keep in view arbitrator was appointed by the two parties and not feel surprised if they should be very 
Dr. Braun’s suggestions until the proper time’. . 4 ele tag Pig NO Bi ty, important indeed. But if I think of it I ma 
shall come for examining them more closely.” JOEY, and mace by them a judge in equity. have more to say of this under the seven 
Whether he is right or wrong in his decision jamp. 

is another matter, and one into which we do| For there are seven lamps of architecture. 

. ° . Uy + ‘ 
not intend here to enter. Our object in the There are seven great questions with the 


present article has been to make the public architect ; seven departments in’ his subject ; 
| seven heads of his discourse with the world; 


“acquainted, in brief, with the proceedings of | seven things to look to; seven subj 5 

oe. | . jects tor 

ae as to the purchase of the Brompton the Board, and to let them know the small pro- his thought; seven trees to eat of; seven 

and Nunhead Cemeteries. The proceedings | gress made up to this time in the much-called- books to read; seven paths to take in one; 

have been pending some time chiefly in sittings 5. reform of our deadly grave-yard system, to S¢¥e" stars to guide his way; seven lamps, in 
,’ 


. " ne ° : sh t, F thi x 
before the arbitrators, Mr. Rawlinson, the the eyils of which unfortunately men of all!" ace Hath tll ai 


ag aay of the General Board of classes seem wilfully to shut their eyes, except- but neither will I have another disdain mine. 
eaith ; an Mr. Alderman Farebrother, °D ing when some unusual disease is afflicting the I call them lamps for a reason: a poet has 
behalf of the Nunhead Cemetery Company; land. The thousands who die annually, here coined the phrase, and in its dreamy applica- 


and Mr. Hardwick, the architect, on behalf of and there, before their time, do not make “" it bas become fixed, as an index to some 
the company owning the Brompton Cemetery } 4 : : uncertain but important question, that there 
P ¥ noise enough to rouse them. Something must are in architecture seven great points—seven 


4 : “aL 
Mr. B. Peacock, Qc., acted as umpire - both ' forthwith be done : while departments squabble things of study—seven faculties in the archi- 
cases. The case in behalf of the General the eyil grows. | tect—seven essentials in his art. Ifso, I say 
Board of Health was conducted by Sir F.| Here we have an important Act brought in | they are these :— 
Thesiger, that in behalf of the Nunhead Ceme- | by the Government. in li “3 th | 1. The lamp of Art ; 
tery Company by Mr. Crowder, and that in : Ca sagen "| ee See: 

. ’ a demands of the people, and passed by the . The lamp of Science ; 
behalf of the Brompton Company by Sir Fitz- largest majorities of the session, rendered | 


roy Kelly . The lamp of Building ; 

v ; . ak i _ mugatory by the want of co-operation, on the | ° a san ect es ; 

Mr. J. W. Higgins and Mr. G. Godwin part of other governing bodies, with the special | } oe Li 
estagi engaged as surveyors by the Board of agency created to see it carried out. There) -Imean to _ nieesee mind in brief 
Health in addition to their own officers, Mr. would seem to be a desire in several depart- ‘manner, bat if [ can forcibly, the whole pro- 
H. Austin, Mr. Cresy, and others. Sir’ ments of the Government to thwart in detai] ince of your mission, and these are its seven 


and other medical men were alsoin attendance takes eredit for. “Such a course,” as Lord art that pceetic fancy and power of beautiful 
on the same side, but Sir Frederick Thesiger Ebrington said in his speech last session, on design by which you claim tu be anartist. In 
called no witnesses, but rested his case on the | the Metropolitan Sewers’ Bill, “is neither con-|*#€ question of Delireation you have that 
evidence elicited in the course of the cross-' sistent, nor creditable, nor satisfactory: and POW*' °f Teady hand without which an archi- 
exainination, that the companies, though estab- the sooner a distinct idanteniliog is cae to i r a ro Sa chil by WE pe 
Schild seany pearaspeid eumenemainnia mire — a ave that knowledge and skill by which you 
—_ pat y small with them as to their real views cnd intentions construct with judgment. In the question of 
dividends ; and maintained that the real test of | with regard to sanitary subjects, the better it Building you haveall the practical knowledges 
the value of the works proposed to be taken, will be for all parties.” ‘ for the economics of your subject, the arrange- 
and the compensation to be given, was not | " | ment of your plan, the determination of your 


what they had cost, but what they would sell! Sr. ‘Pancras Auusnovsrs Competi- | oe — pt a pte eee Ne manne 


for in the market ; in short, the sale price of TION.—With reference to our notice of the Teaching you have the taking up. and the lay- 
the shares up to the time when it was proposed atte mm, In competition for the’St.| ing down of your part in the procession of 
to discontinue the practice of intramural inter- | ancras Almshouses, we are informed that the | your art—~a sacred trust in the brotherhood 


We quote this that we may express a hope 
that the Board, when they again have to con- | 
sider these matters, will not allow themselves 
to be led into any such arrangement. 


TOM & wd 


~ 





committee decided on Friday last, Oct. 31, to | that you should leave the world better than 
/you found it. And in the last question .of 


ment, and before the Act was passed. | adopt the design sent in by Mr. J. K. Colling. 
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making a living you have the important con- | ciated matters have, may best be designated as | 
sideration of the hire of which the labourer | architecture proper—lies in the artificial beauty | 
must make himself worthy—the provision of of building. The architect needs not build, 





the sine qud non of life. 
In other words, the practical architect must 

be well grounded in seven separate things :— 

1. Artistic design ; 

2. Delineative language ; | 
3. Scientific construction ; | 
4. Practical housebuilding ; 
5. The attainment of his power ; 

6. The transmission of his power ; 

7. The transaction of his business. 

“Nothing can be attained witaout labour, 

is a proverb ; and depend upon it that in respect | 
of architecture, the proverb is most eminently | 
true. Young men can as readily put on the, 
experience of age by an action of the hand, as | 
attain to the skill of knowledge without the, 
diligent and painful search. Genius, you may | 
tell me, is naturally impatient,—it overleaps | 
obstacles, and sets difficulties at defiance, and 
a great deal more; but this is a mistake,—it is | 
not genius, but the reverse: it is the erratic 
mind that is impatient,—the inexperienced 
mind that affects to overleap obstacles,—the 
presumptuous mind that thinks to set diffi- | 
culties at defiance. When your old father was | 
a schoolboy, long ago, he had two companions | 
widely different. The one was a genius of 
this order, the other a plodding dunce: the | 
one was ever foremost, the other ever last: the | 
one was all a glow, the other dead as a stone: | 
the one skipped lightly in advance like the | 
morning, the other hung heavily in the rear, 


” 


but he designs the building; his object (as an 
artist) being to produce therein architectural | 
beauty. 

Architecture may not be so subtle and 
popular an art as painting, sculpture, music, | 
or poetry, but it is in some respects a grander | 
art than all. Where is there a picture like 
Salisbury, or a statue like St. Paul’s? Where | 
is there a poem like poor Elmes’s Hall, or 
music like the sweet play of Barry’s fairy | 
palace sparkling in the sun? Where is there 
a painting like Carnac or Apollinopolis, or 
sculpture like the old Colosseum,—poetry like 
the glorious Parthenon, or a song like the gem | 
of Lysicrates? Look up, my son, and let 
your soul stand still and contemplate the 
artist’s mission: that which is of the earth is! 
not all earthy; and next to Howard in the 
pestilence, and Kosciusko in the field, give the 
place to Da Vinci in the arms of Francis, or 
poor mad Barry in his poverty, or mighty 
Wren in the white hair of ninety winters, 
standing, as if in the heaven, on the summit 
of his stupendous dome! Many a time, I will 
confess, have I almost despaired of architec- 
ture: many a time, when the yoke of the 
earthy business pressed heavily upon my soul, 
have I wished in my anger that I were even, 
a stucco image-man rather than so dreary a. 
thing as a housebuilder and contriver of drains : 
even now do I deplore the seeming impossibility 
of emancipating from the craftswork of the 








artisan, at least in some degree, the art-work of 
. rita | the poet ; and as you pass through life you will 
in the sun, the other waded wearily in the | deplore this too khonk he who “kstge ‘his eye 
depth : the one bad a path of honours, the | steadily fixed upon a grand aim must never, 
other a path of toil. But it was a short time) inch at difficulties, and he who has the’ 
only, and the positions were effectually re- _heaven-born mission of the artist in this earthy 
versed. The one had been content with S1P- | world, must never droop because of such a 
ping the sweets, and fluttered off like the but- thing as earthiness, wherein we have but the, 
terfly “ the other gathered the store of the bee : , universal bane which equally the pions and the , 
the winter found the one an empty prey, poetic soul have to learn to bear with, and 
but the other filled with abundance. My son, I despise, and overcome. If there were a Hades 
will not say of you that the one is your parallel, | o¢ great men—of those to whose hands the 
or the other 5 but keep this in your mind, and mission of the beautiful, and good, and true 
tell your friends of it—that if Achilles trifles 


box eegratieor hth has been committed throughout the procession 
e way, the tortoise may soon reach the | of the ages—Homer and Milton; Socrates, 


“ : | Bacon, and Newton; the royal David; the 
We examine, then, first, ; apostolic Paul; and Melancthon, the gentle and 
THE LAMP OF ART. just; Cincinnatus and Washington; Michel- | 
The architect is an artist. If he were not so | angelo and Thorwaldsen, would never despise 
the house-builder would he his better. "The Vitruvius because he looked to baliste, 
Greeks of old, and their Roman successors,— | catapult, and scorpions ; or Jones because he 
the monk master-masons of medizval Chris- | was conductor of the masquerade ; or many a 
tendom,—Palladio and Wren and Soane (to friend whom I could name, who turns aside in 
go no further for examples), were more than his careworn way, and stops the current of his 
craftsmen—they claim kindred with Phidias, | anxious thought on tiresome clients, disputed 
Raffaelle, Reynolds. Whatever the Royal contracts, defective brickwork, or inferior 
Academy may decide to do another year with | deals, to enjoy one more admiring gaze upon 
their octagon-room, whether to half fill it| the glories of a cathedral, or to take a peep of 
again with eat crema of the — or | pee at the — grace s ae moans 
thrust that architecture entirely out, there is|in the street. But more of this, perbaps, 
and must be for ever an Roar ste’ Mace Dhan their | ae the seventh lamp : meanwhile we turn to 
Eastlake, Lee, Landseer, Baily, Gibson, and | other matter. 
our Barry, Cockerell, eras Scott, which | In the practical doings of the architect, the 
there is not and never can be between such | fine-art by no means stands alone ; and even 
and Brunel, Stephenson, or Locke, any more | in theoretical definition the + seo of art is 
than if we were to add Cubitt and Peto to the by no means independent of other questions 
number, or even throw in for make-weight | which I have named. Before the lamp of Art 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Sir Charles Fox. ‘The | can shine, the lamp of Science, for one thing, 
architect is a poet,—it may be in heavy lan-| must give its light, even if the influence of 
guage somewhat, and sometimes in small de- building, humble as it is, could be Spree | 
Py he is a poet,—and you must never | with. In fact, constructive science ~ oper 
orget it, but cling to it with fervency as you buildiog knowledge are the basis of the art, 
value your ere ‘ . Ys no soapy ey - po st — 
The principle of fine art is the principle of reason he who wou now architecture-ar 
attificial beauty : its province is the universal | monet know beforehand science and building, 
beautiful ; its object to create beauty. A work and this not as any question of business, but 
of fine-art isa en of oe beauty, ane peice ye art — ~e ovennaiet iat 
nd no more: without beauty there is no fine this material point leads to innumerable 
att, and without artificialness Ao is no art of shortcomings, errors, bewilderments. No 
course. That which displays beauty as the amount of practical knowledge or scientific 
work of the intentional endeavour of the de- | skill can ever make a house-builder an artist, 
signer is the fine-art work of that designer. just asa worldful of philology and language 
There is no accident in fine art : it is the inten- could never make a poet; but without such 
tion which gives the title. The rma knowledge and skill the ee npn = 
i from the fancy, and the fancy from the | never operate,—just as without speec e | 
aeatanhiod of the an hey and thus it is that art mind of Homer himself must continue mute. 
is heaven-born and uateachable, for to imagine | This is a fact, for those who -will tell you 
can never be taught. : we — ae sorte —_ the ss amen 
The fine-art of the architect—that which, | they might with equal justice affirm that the 
having not another name, while all other asso- poet makes the best painter. Yes, indeed, 


like night: the one skimmed the surface gaily 


there is more truth on his side who pretends 
that the engineer will make the best architect, 
for itis much more likely that the engineer 
should happen to possess the taste of the 
artist, than that the painter should happen to 
know the sciences and crafts of the builder, 
The fine-art of the architect being the pro- 
duction of artificial beauty in building, the 
basis of building must form of necessity the 
foundation for such art. The architect is, in 
short, the builder gifted with artistic skill, 
He must be builder first. The student ought 
to begin with building ; not that he ought to 
begin at the bench, as not a few will affirm,— 
planing a few battens badly, and making a box 
or so, are nothing of what I mean,—but he 
ought to keep clearly before his mind as the 
first point the questions of construction and 
the economics of building, without which 
mere style-study is foundationless and un- 
practical. Many of our young men leave 
their pupilage, I regret to say, and some of 
them even commence practice as they think, 
with very little but a smattering of the 


five orders or the three periods, such as 


a dilettante or a clergyman might have, 
scarcely enough for small criticism, and cer- 
tainly insufficient for even the pretension to 
serious business. Inflated with a self-opinion 
which appears peculiar to the class, and of 
which, as I have said, I have not yet dis- 
covered the reason (except it be in compe- 
tition),—too proud to stoop to the drudgery of 
dry details of business,—resolved to be mighty 
(for the present fashion) in the concoction of 
competition designs for churches,—they chide 
the tardy progress of time, fret for their free- 
dom from enthralling indentures, and pray for 
whiskers and their majority; if even, in their 
precocity, they care for such,—like young 
eagles chained, as they are. Knowing nothing 
of the boundless wilderness of knowledge, in 
which they must yet come to search labo- 
riously,—content to know their three periods, 
and to despise everything else,—they plunge 
into life with not a single lamp of all the seven 
to light their ridiculous way, and are fortunate, 
indeed, if, little by little, as accident favours, 
they acquire, within ten years of strugyling 
incapacity, that primary knowledge which, at 
tle proper time, would have cost them scarcely 
an endeavour to learn. 

Now, to keep myself within the current of 
my argument, I must explain that, although 
the remarks which I have now made (and with 
but too much truth, as you know), apply to 
the question of business as a whole, I apply 
them at present only to the question of art, 
and to the fact that he who suffers himself to 
despise or neglect practical matters for (as he 
thinks) the ascendancy of art, really deprives 
his art of that on which it must stand—that 
which must be its very foundation. Not know- 
ing much of such affairs, 1 have, however, 
heard that in the competitions for the medals 
of the Institute, the most elaborate and gran- 
tiose projects are built up and solemnly 
presented in all the seriousness and earnest 
endeavour of the most careful drawing, 
with such a want of the commonest knowledge 
of these fundamental things that, even making 
allowance for them as tentatives of youth, the 
judges can only set them aside as unworthy. 
This is not architecture : architectural forms 
and standard fragments thrown together thus 
unpractically produce no art. Architecture 
must have the building prepared before hand, 
not afterwards. Architecture must have science 
as its core, over which to spread its spirit as a 
transparent veil: it will not do*to fashion the 
appearance merely, and leave the building to 
the builder’s wits. Probably these Academy 
studies are grounded on the prevalent idea 
that, so long as cradling, lath and plaster, and 
canvas and paper, can be fairly done, no 
visionary thing need fail. But this is not 
architecture, and if you would be an architect 
keep clear of it,—it is the Castle of Indolence 
of the vain mind. Rather than such unsub- 
stantial finery, choose, my son, the crudest, 
and, if you will, the rudest, simplicity, if it be 
»but masculine and honest truth. 
| To comprehend the idea fully of how archi- 
_tecture-art forms itself of necessity on science 
‘and building, consider the manner in which 
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the art naturally springs up and grows among | 
the productions of the progress of the mind. 
The origin of architecture is in the simple cir- 
cumstance that the beautiful, as a universal 
object of intellectual endeavour, becomes in- 
troduced in one thing after another of human 
work, and, in its proper turn, in building. 
Theories of the origin of architecture in some 
occult cause for a stone temple being fashioned 
like a wooden hut,—or in some mysterious 
development of religious feeling in cromlechs, 
—or in some romantic imitation of basket- 
work in the basilice,—or in a miraculous plan 
for Solomon’s Temple sent down from heaven, 
with the five blessed orders all fairly set out by 
the archangel, as in later days by the mantua- 
maker upon the petticoat of the court lady of 
Queen Anne,—or in an equally miraculous con- 
ception of heaven-ordained symbolism whereby 
the church fabric no less than the church | 
catechism becomes a source of instruction and | 
comfort in the faith,—theories like these may | 
do very well for such persons as can credit 
them, but for you and your friends take the 
plain and manifest truth, however vulgar and 
impoverished, for it will go the farthest. In 
every quarter of the globe, and in every age, 
we can more or less trace this simple fact, that 
the human mind, slowly and feebly opening 
into the common cement of intellect, displays 
with its desire for progress in other things a 
similar desire for beauty. The naked savage 
in every case begins to manifest a taste for 
elegance and ornament: his notions of these 
may, it is true, be very primitive; but how 
could they be otherwise? At the same time 
that he acquires the art of forming a canoe, 
building a hut, making a bow and arrows, 
snaring the creatures of the plain, conquering 
the beasts of prey, capturing the elk, the 
ostrich, or the bull, clothing himself in skins, 
cooking his food, expressing the complications 
of his thoughts in words, curing his diseases, | 
worshipping his gods, he begins to ornament | 
his person with paint, to plait his hair, to 
cover his sweet face with tattoo, to hang rings 
from his nose, to make a glorious cap of 
feathers, to carve his bow or his pipe, to sing 
his song of war or love, to embellish his dis- 
course, to delineate symbols and forms, to 
sculpture his idols, to beautify his house. 
What is there in architecture that it should 
“have a different rise from that of other arts 
and objects of endeavour? Everything grows 
up alike, first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. 

The fine art of architecture is of two ele- 
ments, constructive beauty and ornament. It 
would be perhaps impossible to mark the exact 
line which separates these where they meet in 
practice, but in theory they are essentially dis- 
tinct,—the beautification of the mere principles 
of structure on the one hand, and on the 
other the subsequent extrinsic decoration with 
ornament. And, therefore, of necessity, | 
the first step is to throw grace of form, 
(so to speak) into the otherwise pre- | 
viously determined design of structure, and | 
the previously known system of science, | 
and the next step to fashion ornaments, | 
“to adorn and embellish in detail. Here, then, | 
are the lamps of Building and Science pre- 
viously burning, and how can you light the 


lamp of Art without their flame? It is also| 








‘ful night, a Sabbath-hour of reverie is balm to | 





I have said, architecture proper as a fine art 
need not, in the first place, be put in any con- 
fusion with science or building in the elements 
and essences; and in the second place, it has 
no association at all with the craftswork and 
artisanship of these inferior things: it ranks 
with painting and sculpture, music the en- 
thralling, and poetry the divine. It is the 
creation of the beautiful,—the pursuit of the 
spirit which pervaded heaven before the earth 
was,—and it is to be classed with the search 
for the profound and true, and the following 
of the noble and the good. This is no 
rodomontade: it may not be a businesslike 
principle for a man to ponder over at his desk, 
but it is, I maintain, a principle of art and 
poetry for a quiet hour of reverie—that reverie 
of the relaxed soul when the vision is the true 
reflection rather than the false of the mirror of 
Nature. My son, be a man of business for 
the day, but in the still evening, or the wake- 


the chafed limbs and refreshment to the weary 
spirit. K, 








THE FOLIATION PROBLEM. 


lintrados of each foil will have its radius a 
quarter of an inch less than F D. 

I believe, by the bye, you will find no 
instance, either in tracery or foliation, of the 
division of a circle into nine parts (the number 
in “'T’s ” diagram) because, the whole Gothic 
system being purely geometrical, and never 
necessitating, as “ 'I’.” supposes, any recourse 
to algebra (which in those days had not come 
north of the Alhambra; and besides common 
algebra is unable to effect anything which 
Euclid’s geometry cannot), the Gothic artists 
ignored all division by “trials” or other 
barbarous and inexact methods. Nowa circle 
cannot be divided geometrically (nor exactl 
by any means) into 7, 9, 11, or 13 sectors. If 
Mr. Barry, however, wished to show the pro- 
gress of geometry between the building of 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster Palace, 
he might do so by erecting a rose or marigold 
of seventeen divisions, which the German geo- 
meter, Gauss, has lately shown to be possible 
by graphic construction. But, then, to show 
that it was fairly and legitimately done,—a 
piece of science and not of mere “ industry,”— 
it would have to be so connected with the 
enclosed or surrounding tracery, as to deve- 








Ir is not necessary to use natural sines, or 
anything beyond natural sense, to solve the 
very simple problem to which “'T.” has 
applied his trigonometry; and which, being 
one of the most constant occurrence in the 
prevailing fashion of stone tailoring (or 
structure disguising) ought certainly to be 
met by all practisers of that noble art, in some 
more “simple and ready method” than the 
very barbarous one of “trials,” or the tre- 
mendous heavy artillery which “'T.” brings 
to bear on it. 

Let ABC be the circle to be foliated, Z its 
centre, AB Z the sector that will contain one 
foil. Bisect it by the line Z D, and erect D E, 
a perpendicular to this (or tangent to the 
circle). Continue ZB to meet DE at E, 
Bisect the angle ZED by the line E F,— 
crossing Z D at F, which is the centre of the 
required foil.* 





The demonstration is too simple to be worth 
transcribing. On referring to his Euclid’s 
Elements (which are also the architect’s in- 
dispensable elements, whether in Gothic or 
any other style) the reader will find it under 
the problem, “to inscribe a circle in a given 
triangle,” to which this case of course reduces 
itself, the circle of the foil being required to 
touch all three sides of the isosceles triangle 
ZEG. 

It should hardly be necessary to add that 


from this point that all the systems of the the circle operated on in this manner must be 
styles must [spring : these are but the diverse neither the innermost nor outermost of those 
developments of the same theme in diverse | constituting the ring of moulding, but only 
circumstances. There can be no caprice in that exact circle, real or imaginary, which (to 
style,—it is not open to a man to choose—as_ borrow an expression from the machinists) I 
Wwe attempt to do too much—I will have such | may call the pitch-line of the foliation, viz., 
a style. The style is the natural result, the | that which touches those circles, in each foil, 


offspring, of the proper plan and the available 
material: you may choose your style without 
limit, if you may choose this proper plan and 
this material; but if these are given in perfect 
theory your style is, to a greater extent than 
you may think, given also. ‘To depart from 
this is to attempt Art in defiance of Science 
and Building, and the result can only be 
visionary and vain—disguise, mockery, and 
sham. 

What need I say more to you on art? J] 
think of only one thing : all the association in 
the world can never make the divine the| 
earthy, or art any meaner thing. For all that 


which touch each other. In the methodised 


lope or prove its derivation from the quantities 
/2 and 4/3, the factors whose combinations 
alone occur in Gauss’s remarkable formula 
expressing the exact value of sin. +%°°. This 
would require some study. I have not yet 
found an instance in which the far simpler 
connection of the pentagon and square (or of 
sin. 36° with ,/2 and ,/3) is displayed, but 
have little doubt there are instances, if not in 
the continental Gothic, at least in the Arab or 
Arab-Gothic buildings. Had Wren lived in 
the Gothic times, he would have left us some 
such combination exhibited either in tracery 
or in the plans of some more magical Wal- 
brook or Bow; and I haveno doubt El Geber 
has left it somewhere. E. L. G. 








THE CLASSIFICATION OF MEDLZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I HAve just read Mr. Parker’s letter in 
Tue Buriper, of October 18th. As I have 
no inclination to enter into a general discussion 
with him, I will confine myself, in this letter, 
to one or two points which I ought not, 
perhaps, to leave unnoticed. Any one who is 
acquainted with the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, or has seen Professor Willis’s ad- 
mirable description of it, must be aware that 
it consists principally of two portions, namely, 
first, the sotaodk or circular building sur- 
rounding the Holy Sepulchre itself, and built 
by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus at 
the commencement of the 11th century; and 
second, the choir, erected by the Crusaders on 
the east side of this rotunda, between the years 
1100 and 1187: nor can there be any doubt, 
either that the arches of the former building 
(before the fire of 1808) were circular, or of 
the latter, pointed. I need scarcely add that it 
is the former building, and not the latter, which 
has served as the model according to which so 
many buildings of similar form have been 
erected in different parts of Christendom. 

When, therefore, your correspondent, 
“F, S. A.,”* spoke of Earl Simon’s having 
taken the Churck at Jerusalem as his “‘ model ” 
for the church, which he asserts he constructed 
at Northampton, on his return, before A.D. 

1127, and proceeded to account for the pointed 
arches in the latter by alleging the fact that 
“they are found in his model,” I have no 
doubt that your readers would conclude, 
as I did, that “F. S. A.” alluded to 
the arches of the rotunda; and I accord- 





and invariable mode of clubbed foiling (as 
Professor Willis calls it) used in all Europe | 
during the decline of Gothic art, and never | 
before, the pitch-line is always an imaginary | 
one, on the surface of the innermost moulding | 
(or foil-hollow), and distant from the intrados | 
by half the width of one of the clubbed points. 


Thus, if the points are to be half an inch wide, | 


_the circle ABC above must have its radius a | 


quarter of an inch greater than that which the | 
intrados would have if not foiled, and the| 





‘rT . : . ° 
_ Four other correspondents will find in this commun. | 
cation reason for not inserting their’s.—Ep. \ 


ingly denied that they were pointed. It 
appears, however, as now explained by Mr. 
Parker, that “ F. S. A.” meant to refer to the 
pointed arches of the choir, which, neverthe- 
less, were not in his model, and would have 
us believe that these arches, or rather their 
form, was imported from Perigord to the Holy 
Land, and transplanted thence to Northamp- 
ton; and also that the Crusader’s Choir was 
so far advanced before Earl Simon left the 
Holy Land, so as to enable him after his 
return to complete his church at Northampton 





* Page 431, ante. 
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before A.D. 1127, taking the rotunda as his 
model for the plan of his church, but the 
choir for the form of his arches. 

I do not care to discuss here the value of 
this speculation, but think it right to place it 
distinctly before your readers, and to dissipate 
the doubt which the remarks of his last letter 
were calculated to throw upon my assertion, 
his own meaning, and the actual state of the case. 

Of the interest which attaches to the 
churches in the south and west of France, to 
which Mr. Parker alludes, there can be no| 
doubt ; but when he speaks of them as having | 
been found by him, he ought to have been) 





bury, he would upon the same authority 
(Rickman, 5th edit. p. 98) pronounce the re- 
mainder of the work to be also “ Early 
English.” The result, then, of the two 
students would be as follows :—whilst the for- 
mer would declare that an entire period—the 
“Lancet Period”—had intervened between 
the first works—those of the “ Transitional 
Period ”’—and the last works—of the “ Geome- 
trical Period,”’—the latter would declare that 
the whole building belonged to one style, 
namely, the “ Early English Style ;”’ the actual 
fact being that the choir was completed by 


Bishop Maurice Sully, who died A.D. 1196, ! 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Marazion, Cornwall.—A _ school-room for 
boys, with a master’s dwelling-house, built at 
the sole expense of Lady Mary Cole, as a 
memorial of her husband, Sir Christopher 
Cole, R.N., K.C.B., has lately been opened 
for the instruction of the boys of this town, of 
which Sir C. Cole was a native. The school- 
room is 36 feet long by 18 wide, and accommo- 
dates 100 scholars; class-room, 12 feet by 12; 
| parlour, 12 feet by 12; kitchen, 12 feet by 12; 
| with washhouse, three bed-rooms, court-yard, 
‘and other offices. The walls are built of 
Elvin, in random courses, with granite dress- 





candid enough to explain that the attention of | and that the side aisle chapels, containing the |ings. The cost has been about 800/. The 


archeologists has already been called to these | 
churches in a paper which I read at the meet- | 
ing of the Archeological Institute at Winchester | 
in 184—, on the Early History of the Pointed 
Arch, an abstract of which subsequently 
appeared in the Atheneum, on which occasion 
upwards of forty engravings of drawings of my 
own of the very buildings he mentions, namely, 
St. Front, at Perigueux, the Cloister of 
Moissac, and many others of similar character 
and equal interest, made in 1835, were dis- 
tributed to the members, and doubtless there- 
fore to Mr. Parker. Any illustrated work 
which Mr. Parker may have in hand on this 
subject will be looked for with much interest 
by me: that it will tend to confirm the prin- 
cipal fact which I pointed out in that paper, | 
and on other occasions, but which “ F. S. A.” 
appears disposed to contest—namely, that the 
Pointed Arch was first used extensively in’ 
Arches of Construction before it was adopted 
in Arches of Decoration,—I have no doubt. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Parker is correct in assert- 
ing that he who crosses the Channel in search of 
foreign churches, must leave the Seven English 
Periods behind; and further, I admit that he 
who is content with roughly classing the 
whole of our English buildings under four 
heads, may readily find sufficiently broad 
characteristics to enable him to do the same on 
the Continent; but I contend that any one 
who contents himself with such a classification 
will not only never arrive at a true knowledge 
of the real progress of architecture, either in 
this country or abroad, but will be liable at the 
very outset to be continually misled: and no 
building is better adapted to illustrate the! 
truth of this assertion, and the advantages of 
the more detailed system which I propose, | 
than the one which Mr. Parker has selected 
to disprove them. He has supposed a student 
who has made himself master of the charac- | 
teristics of English Architecture, as given in 
the “ Seven Periods,” to enter the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, and he has made him declare | 
on viewing the windows of the clerestory and | 
side aisles, that the entire building belonged | 
to the “ Geometrical Period.” Now I main- 
tain that he would do no such thing. Let us 
suppose him in the choir, and about to com- 
mence the study of a single compartment in| 
the manner pointed out in Chap. III. of 
“The Seven Periods.” He would first pro- 
nounce the windows to be “ Geometrical,” — 
those of the clerestory belonging to the ear- 
liest, and those below to the latter part of the 
period: but on viewing the triforium and 
ground story, he would perceive no traces of 
Geometrical work ; he would find the mould- 
ings of the arches and form of the capitals, 
the carved work, and all other details to cor- | 
respond very closely with those of the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and to exhibit all the 
characteristics of the latter part of the “ Tran- 
sitional Period:” and he would accordingly 
be disposed to place at least a century between 
the earliest and the latest portions of this 
work. Now let us, on the other hand, con- 














sider in what terms the tyro who has studied | degree of excellence which it has at present | 


‘letter of “F. S. A.” 


windows in question, were founded by Bishop 
Matiffus de ‘Sows, who died A.D. 1323.* I 
leave this short illustration, without further 
comment, to the consideration of those in- 


terested in the matter. 


Mr. Parker has made two assertions in his 
letter in reference to the “ Parallels,” which I 
owe it to those who possess the work not to 


leave unnoticed. The first is, that many of 


the restorations in that work are conjectural; 
and the second, that it is difficult to distin- 
guish between that which is restored and that 
which actually exists. As regards the latter 
assertion, all who have examined the work, 
even superficially, will at once perceive that 
the perspective views represent the buildings 
as they exist at present, and the elevations and 
sections, their original condition. In reference 
to the former assertion .I must state that, with 
one exception, no elevation has been restored 


upon conjecture, but, after the actual existing 
‘remains: the exception occurs in the longi- 


‘builders were Messrs. May, of Devonport ;. 


,and the architect, Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of 
| London. 


| Cardiff.—A new town-hall is progressing 


here. ‘The facade, or front, next to St. Mary- 
| street will, we are told, be in the Italian style 
| of architecture, and will consist of columns on 
| moulded bases and pedestals, with carved caps 
| surmounted by cornices, carved wreaths, and 
, vases ; while the several entrances (to be ap- 
proached by separate flights of steps), window 
| Openings, &c. &c., will be ornamented by 
| moulded imposts, architraves, projecting key 
, Stones, moulded strings, and _balustrades; 
and the angles of the building rusticated. The 
lower story of the building is executed in 
| Newbridge-stone, and the upper portion in 
Caen stone. The hall will be 50 feet by 36 
feet. On the leftof this hall will be the police- 
court, with magistrates’ rooms and offices, and 


} 


on the right apartments and offices for the- 


| court-keeper—large sunk room for the warm- 


tudinal section of Guisborough Abbey Church, ‘ing apparatus, and the grand staircase leading 


in which the tracery of the destroyed clere-| 15 the assembly-room above. This room wil} 


story windows is supplied from windows of 


be upwards of 70 feet in iength, 36 feet in 


similar size and date from Ripon Cathedral, | breadth, and nearly 25 feet in height. It will 
and the tracery of the trifurium arcade from}, 4y¢ scagliola columns, with moulded caps 


barely sufficient data, obtained in the ruins: 
yet, strangely enough, this triforium arcade is 
one‘of the many portions of the Parallels which 


and bases on pedestals, moulded panels, with 
enriched flowers in the ceiling, and panelling 
to the walls and doors. The length of the 


Mr. Parker has selected for the purpose of whole is 117 feet. Harris and David, of 


illustrating his new edition of Rickman. 
A final word on this controversy, which is 
now, it is to be hoped, drawing to a close. 


Having proposed to myself to write the His- | 


tory of English Architecture, I have surely 
the right, as a preliminary step, to pre- 
scribe the terms in which I will write that 
history as set forth in the little work which 
has been the cause of this correspond- 
ence; and surely that right was somewhat 
rudely and unjustifiably attacked in the first 
If, in repelling that 
attack, I have used somewhat strong terms, I 
will take this opportunity, now that there can 
be no longer any doubt as to the identity of 
your correspondent “ F. S. A.;” and now that 
Mr. Parkerhas come forward inTur BuILpEr, 
in his own proper person, of testifying to the 
service Mr. Parker has rendered to the study 
of Church Architecture, by the numerous 
illustrations of the subject which he has pub- 
lished; and although I adhere to my opinion 
that the mode in which many of these illus- 
trations were acquired is somewhat illegiti- 
mate, and although I also believe that many 
of the dates attached to these illustrations, as 
published in the last edition of the “ Glossary,” 
are erroneous, and the arrangement of the 
plates unfortunate, and likely to lead to con- 
fusion, I am yet ready to admit that these 
drawbacks may perhaps be said to be more 
than compensated for by the number and ex- 
cellence of their illustrations, and the en- 
couragement which Mr. Parker has afforded 
toa school of art, which promises to be so 
useful to the archzologist, and which, but for 
him, would probably not have reached the 


architecture according to the system of Mr. | attained, namely, the art of engraving archi- 


Rickman would describe the same build-| tectural details on wood. 


ing. First of all he would find in 
the windows a_ strong resemblance to 


those of the Chapter-house of Salis-|—The premium of 50/. offered by Mr. Wyld, | 


E. SHARPE. 








Tus Great GLoBE, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


bury Cathedral, and would therefore call | for the best design and model for galleries and 
them, according to his text-book (Rickman, | staircases has been awarded to Messrs. Aickin 
5th edit. p. 92), “Early English ;” and, | and Capes, of Islington. Between twenty and 
secondly, if we suppose him equally to detect | thirty designs were sent in. 








the similarity between the detail of the choir 


* Vide an interesting xecount of Notre Dame, by Viollet 


of Notre Dame and that of the choir of Canter- | te Duc, in the Ecelesiologiet of August 1850. 





| Cardiff, are the contractors; and Messrs. 
| Jones and Johnson, the architects. 

Moulsham (Chelmsford).— The church of 
St. John, Moulsham, has been re-opened. 
|The old church has been preserved as the 
nave. The material of the new portions is 
white brick, to accord with the old. The 
style of the whole is Early English. Transepts 
with a chancel have been added, and, for cer- 
‘tain local reasons, according to the Chelmsford 
| Chronicle, aisles to the north and south chancel. 
| Subsequently a vestry was added to the south 
‘chancel aisle, and by these means a gain of 
nearly 450 seats has been obtained at a cost of 
‘less than one-half that of the original church. 
|The south transept is appropriated for the use 
of the national school children. The chancel 

has choir seats and arches open on each side 

‘to the aisles. The Lord’s table is raised on 
steps: over is a triplet window formed inter- 
‘nally under one arch, which has been filled 
with stained glass, togéther with the Vesica 
window in the gable, by Mr. Hudson, of 
Pentonville. The fittings and arrangements 
of the new part are simple: the seats are all 
low, and without doors: the aisles are divided 
from the chancel by carved screens. The 
‘doorways, windows, and all the carved or 
moulded work are Coombe Down or Somerset- 
shire stone: the floors are laid with tiles. 
Mr. Clarke was the architect, and the works 
have been carried out by Mr. George Myers, 
of London. The original scheme embraced a 
new tower and spire, with other alterations of 
the tower part of the church, but these are 
postponed. 

Bideford.—The new town-hall of Bideford, 
according to the Taunton Courier, was opened 
|on Monday, in week before last. The new 
| building is erected on the site of the former 
‘town-hall, with the additional area of the open 
space between it and Bridge-street. The style 
‘is that of the Early Tudor period. The prin- 
‘cipal fronts are against Bridge-street on the 
north, and Allhalland-street on the wes* ; the 
former about 47 feet, and the latter 45 feet in 
length. The ground-floor contains a council- 
, chamber, engine-house,entrance-lobby, station- 
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house, and four cells for prisoners ventilated 
by means of air chimneys. The hall over 
occupies the whole length of the building from | 
east to west, and is 29 feet 6 inches wide in the 
clear of the walls,.and 23 feet 6 inches high. 
The: ceiling, which is slightly raised in the 
centre, is divided into compartments by longi- 
tudinal and transverse ribs, forming the braces 
and ties of the roof, which are moulded, and 
stained and varnished: the latter spring from 
carved stone’ corbels built into the walls: 
circular bosses, perforated for ventilation, | 
are fixed at the intersection of the ribs’ 
throughout the centre of the ceiling. The 
hall is lighted by four windows on the 
north side, each window containing four lights | 
with foliated heads, two windows of a some-)| 


The architect of the building is Mr. Benson, 
under whose superintendence also the works 
at the North Chapel are proceeding. Messrs. 
Murphy and Walsh are the contractors. 
Miscellaneous. — The new west bridge of 
Galway, over the Corrib, has been keyed. 
Mr. Nugent, the contractor, and Mr. S: U. 
Roberts, the district engineer, and others, 
were present. It is proposed to erect a 
corn exchange at Kilmarnock. A public hall 
is also considered a desideratum. Active 
steps are being taken towards the erection of a 
new public hall at Banbury.——Gas works are 
in progress of erection at Corsham, by Mr. 
Cole, builder.——Further powers are to be 
applied for by the Swansea Water Works Com- 
pany next session of Parliament. ——St. Alban’s 








what plainer description on the south side,| Church has been extensively repaired, and was 
and a window of large dimensions at the west | to be re-opened on Monday last.——The tower 
end. All the glazing is in lead work, of a|of All Saints Church, Dorchester, will shortly 


geometrical design, in accordance with the have reached its intended height. 


style of the building. The principal elevation | 
against Bridge-street is uniform, with an) 
embattled parapet, and buttresses dividing the | 
length into four. bays. At the north-west| 
angle an octagonal staircase and bell-turret,| 
with an open lantern, rises to the height of 50. 
feet. The west front is more varied in design | 
than the other, and presents a gable sur- 
mounted by an octagonal finial and copper gilt 
vane of antique fashion, which terminates the 
main roof over the hall. This end contains 
a large windew with an embattled transom, 
and a large doorway underneath, with a four- 
centred arch. The stone employed in the 
basement. has been obtained from Dean 
Forest: the walls above are built with bricks 
of bright colour, pointed with cement of a dark 
neutral blue; and the dressings, windows, and | 
mouldings generally of the upper part are 
executed in stone obtained from the quarries | 
of. Mr. Sumsion, at Coombe Down, near Bath. 
The: work has been carried out by the con- 
tractor, Mr. E. M. White, from the designs 
and under the inspection of Mr. R. D. Gould, 
of Barnstaple, architect. The total cost of the 
work, including. a chandelier, suspended in 
the hall, and other fittings, will be under 
1,400/., exclusive of the value of the materials 
arising from the-old building. 

Oldham.—lIt has at length been decided that | 
the money subscribed at Oldham to erect a, 
testimonial te the memory of the late Sir 
Robert Peel shall be devoted to the erection of | 
public baths. It is supposed, however, that 
the sum subscribed, 1,111/. will scarcely be) 
sufficient, and an appeal is to be made for 
additional subscriptions. 

Bradford.—The Leeds Intelligencer gives | 








the following as the general proportions of the | 





BUILDING IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue great majority of houses in Scotland 
are built on the system of “flats,” or, as we 
should term them, “chambers.” In Glas- 
gow the houses are usually built in this way, 
in four stories and basement. For instance, 
in a locality where the middle classes live, the 
usual frontage is 60 feet, depth 40 feet, with a 
small yard, or, as they call it, “ green,” and 
wash-house, both of which are common to the 
inhabitants of all the floors. The walls are 
two feet thick all the height: the front is of 
polished or rubbed sandstone, the rest of the 
outer wall of rubble work: the former costs 
about 177. per rood of 36 cubic yards: the 
latter costs 77. per rood: the windows are 
dressed much the same as ours are. The 
stone is brought from a quarry about 4 miles 


|distant. The partition walls are all of brick. 


Most of their slates are brought from the 
Highlands, are only 10 inches by 8 inches, 
and cost about as much as the Welch slates 
do here. A good deal of Welch slate is also 
used there. ‘The foundations are formed of 
blocks of stone 3 feet long, laid cross ways, 
and on this another, narrower, like our brick 
footings; concrete not being used except on 
bad ground. 

Before the sleepers are laid, to stop all 
damp from rising, about 2 inches in depth of 
asphalte are spread over the ground. We 
ought to do the same here. 

It is important to prevent all sound from 
floor to floor, they being occupied by different 
families: for this purpose the joists. are 
boarded from one to the other, about 6 inches 
from the top side: a layer of mortar 1 inch in 


Church of St. Andrew at Lister Hills, noticed thickness is then spread cver the boards: over 
in our last number. Nave, length, 76 feet; the mortar dry smith’s ashes are spread to 
breadth, 22 feet: north aisle, length, 88 feet; | within half an inch of the top of the joists. 
breadth, 14} feet: south aisle, length, 76 The joists, from basement to attic, are 


feet; breadth, 144 feet: chancel, length, 36 
feet; breadth, 19 feet: tower, east to west, | 
13 feet; north to south, 16 feet: vestry, east 


to west, 9 feet; north to south, 12 feet: porch, | 


10 inches by 24 inches. 

Carpenters in Glasgow, first-rate hands they 
are too (pray, read this, you: men who turned 
out at Mr. Myers’ the other day forse small a 


brush of paint or colour of any kind (but for 
the sashes and frames), so that in time the 
houses get a sombre appearance: this is felt 
less in Edinburgh where there are no manu- 
factories. 

Edinburgh is a magnificent city, and when 
[ thought how much of its grandeur is owing 
entirely to situation, I sighed when I thought 
also of ‘Trafalgar-square aml the National 
Gallery. 

Within the last few years the archwologists 
have discovered that a small building in Edin- 
burgh Castle which had been used as a powder 
magazine, was really a chapel, formerly known 
as St. Margaret’s Chapel. They have suc- 
ceeded in restoring it to its former use asa 
chapel. It is a diminutive place—about 14 
feet by 9 feet, but interesting from its age— 
nearly 800 years, 

Any one on the castle, looking at the nume- 
rous palatial buildings devoted to education, 
and called there: “hospitals,” will cease to 
wonder that the Scotch are usually so well 
educated. 

I counted ten: stories in one dwelling-house 
in the old town’: some have, I believe,as many 
as twelve or fourteen stories. There does not 
seem to be much building going on in Edin« 
burgh; but Glasgow and Belfast both seem 
rapidly increasing. By the by, I counted nine 
large iron steamers building on the banks of 
the Clyde the other day. 

What shall I say of Dublin? It isa noble 
city, in a fine situation, with many: really good 
buildings, with a park that. surpasses Hyde- 
park in every respect ; but there seems some- 
thing wanting~-a want of life—a mixture of 
grandeur and decay. Wili Irishmen forgive 
me for saying that it reminded me of a shabby~ 
genteel man, too poor to keep up appearances 
properly, and yet'too proud to — ov 











THE QUESTION OF A GOTHIC DOME, 
AND HOW IT WAS. TREATED. 

I am ready to admit that the subject’ of 
inquiry started by your correspondent “ K.” 
is in itself somewhat interesting; but his mode 
of treatment appears to be open to: certain 
comments, and bis assertions to not a little 
stricture. It is a matter of astonishment to 
the dispassionate critic, to observe with what 
evident pleasure personal imputations. are 
now so often introduced in our discussions. 
Mr. K., modern Greek as he doubtless de-~ 
lights to style himself, cannot propose a 
Gothic dome as-a subject for inquiry without 
occupying at least half his article by an attack 
on professional Gothicists, and archeological 
and romantic amateurs. I make bold to say, 
that his remarks on this head betray a want 
of information as to that medizeval spirit he so 
much detests. 

Why any professional man should look so 
jealously on the amateur as your correspondent 
does; it is very hard to understand. I should 
have thought that architects experienced at 
least a feeling of kindness—I will not sa 





east to west, 8 feet; north to south, 9 feet: | matter), receive 20s. weekly wages, masons 22s. | gratitude—towards those who devote so muc 


tower and spire, height, 128 feet: extreme | 
length of church, 112 feet; breadth, 51 feet. | 


Their hours are from six to six, having an hour 
at nine to breakfast, and an hour at. two 


time in bringing architecture favourably before 
| the public eye,—who, deriving no professional 


Messrs. Mallinson and Healey were the archi- o’clock for dinner. Living is as dear there as’ profit from their knowledge, so use it as to lead 


tects. 


here. A builder there opened his eyes a little | to increased honour and advantage to. the 


Cork.—The foundation-stone of the Church | widely when I told him that our carpenters | architects—the K.’s—so they be only able. to 


of St. Vincent de Paul, to be erected at! 
Ardfallen, Sundays Well, was laid on Friday | 
in week before last. ‘The site is said to be one | 
of the most picturesque in the vicinity of the 


have 30s., and masons the same or more. 

The basement of the house is used as coal 
cellars, 

The frontage being 60 feet, the entrance is 


answer increased public expectations. It is 
surprising that Mr. K. should assert that 
the medieval remains have no such claim 
on the sympathies of the refined poet or 


city. The structure will be in the Early by one door in the centre, leading to-the com-| profound scholar as have the classic, and 


Gothic style. 


and the chancel to the east. 
that the general appearance of th 


Each floor is usually 


resemble very considerably that of Salisbury | passage from the landing. 


Cathedral. The extreme length, including | 
nave and aisle, will be 60 feet. 

spire will rise to the height of 200 
will be several lancet windows. ‘ 
window wil] consist of five lancet 
centre of which will be about 30 feet high and 
about 3 feet in width. The height from 
the height to the top of the aisle about 22 feet. 
For some time it is not contemplated to pro- 
ceed with the building of the tower and spire. 


This plan of occupying houses possesses 


One great want is perceptible in Glasgow, 


the floor | and _ i 
to the top of the clear story will be 50 feet, and th ee HB TH 


e outward adornment of the houses: there 


e. The side front will look upon mon staircase, which is always stone, and’! that from classic remains all that is. excel- 
the river. The entrance will look to the west, lighted from the roof. 


lent’ in modern taste and learning™ first 


It is intended divided into two tenements, each tenement! arose. Quite the reverse. ‘The greatest works 
e church shall having a private entranee into a lobby or of the modern world originated in a feeling 


| directly opposed to the classic. Certainly 
| Gothic architecture did not arise from classic 


A tower and| many advantages over our own, not the least remains; neither: did modern music, modern 
feet. There | of which is the facilityit-gives to people of 
The chancel | moderate means to live in: a good neighbour- 
t lights, the | hood at a low rent. 


painting, nor modern diterature, including the 


Spanish, English, and German dramas. The 
| whole range of beautiful arts which arose from 
_ the operation of Christianity on a mind essen- 
‘tially different in its characteristics to that of 
Greece, did not spring: from classic remains. 


are very few nice baleonies with flowers, plate-| Of course, the effect: of Christianity upon 
| glass windows, or pretty verandahs : the house 


is built, and so it stands for ages without one 


European arts and civilization, and the whole 
age of chivalry adorned with the works of a 
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Tasso, an Ariosto, and a Spenser, celebrated | suggest that the class of persons here alluded | 
also of late in the immortal works of Scott,— to form but a small portion of those for whom | ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

of course, these things have no interest for the architecture is intended, and even among them| Vienna Art-Union.—The Austrian associa« 
profound scholaz-and refined poet ; and that is, still fewer would, I think, be found so wrapped | tion exhibited the art-works destined for the 
the exact reasom why so many:refined poets|up in the mantle of antiquity as to be indif-| distribution of prizes to take -place on the 31st 
and scholars have devoted their lives to them; ) ferent to the claims of their own race and of October. The selection is considered a 
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why Alison, Sismondi, and Sehlegel thought| country. I can find no reason why our fore- 
them worth writing about; and why:some of | fathers and their works should have less of our 
the brightest intelleets of our day-are devoted sympathy than those of another totally dif- 
to their elucidation: Let-me-recommend your ferent people, however excellent. Should men 
correspondent to abandon his untenable) of the Teutonic blood and their deeds be less 
groued ; nor. let hig love. for; Solons and interesting to -us than those. of the Greek?! 
Stagyrites lead, him to forget.the existence of | The excellence of the two races lies in different 
History. His boasted contrast is none at all,, ways, being affected by national character, 
in the fair sense. Why, can, he. find no. one, | climate, and, above all, by religious belief: we 
amidst, thousands of illustrious. men; of the can never forget that we are northerns and} 
middle ages, better than; a pig-headed Christians. We may reverence a Solon or 
baron, to compare, with the. astute, Pericles? Socrates,-but not the less a saintly bishop: we 
And why is a: “ prejudice” for classic: any may admire a Pericles the Grand, as well as a 
better than a,“ prejudice,” for: the opposite, | knightly baron, the very personification of the 
especially asthe latter is. natural to us, and,noble spirit of chivalry; or delight in the 
the former only acquired. | breathing. marbles of Attica. and Augustan 

In. my opinion, St., Paul’s, dome and all, is, Rome, and not less in the expressive effigy of | 
not so much; ahead, of our, “gay young,the northern saint or crusader: we may, in| 
palace,” nor can we exactly. say,where to put, fine, admire, as it were. at a distance, the 
the rival dome upon. the latter if-we would ; matchless works of another race, another cli- | 
the dome, such, as; we. understand. it to mean, mate, and of a creed essentially earthly, though | 
is not a classic. feature. Italian architecture , in its most beautiful guise ; but must we not at | 
is not purely classic, and the dome is one. of/ the same time both admire and love those of' 
those features which show how this mode of, onr own northern ancestors, unmistakeably | 
art was affected bythe. opposite tendency to, telling of. their faith as of ours,—one not 
the Greek. ‘The dome.is, aspiring, elevating ;, earthly, but heavenly? But to come to the! 


it arises from the-operation of the same spirit dome,—and to the fundamental principles of | 
as does the Gothic architecture, In.reating the style to which it is proposed to be applied. | 
the dome, the, mind. of the artist struggles to| The leading feature of the Gothic style, both in | 
get away from the horizontal body lying) theory and actually, is undeniably that of ver- | 


below, and to express its. more. sublime ideas, | ticality—-unrest : everything must subserve to| 


In Orientalart—inConstantinople—thedome, this: arches, buttresses, pinnacles, the sky | 
figures very importantly, and we. know there| line of the roof as a contrast, the tapering | 
is great affinity between the Oriental and the) spire. and pinnacled tower—all aspire: imme- | 
Gothic, There:is every: reason, then, to believe, bility is its very antithesis. Al! round-arched/ 
the dome natural. eneugh to Gothic art; and | or trabeated styles, on the contrary, more or! 
to suppose that. it. could be harmoniously de-| less unmistakeably tell of rest: horizontality) 
signed, without, paying, apy attention to.that|is the general effect: the opposite of their! 
abuse: “of. nine. out; of, ten of us” where-| teaching is aspiration. Now, admitting this,’ 
with your, correspondent occupies. a. long;can a dome be made to aspire? is it of its 
paragraph. Indeed, abuse is. becoming so; nature? What is the effect of St. Paul’s?' 
commen, that there. is often more than,enough Grandeur, dignity, and‘ beauty, I grant it, but 
to balance the information. contained, in some not aspiration ; the reverse: it crowns all: in! 
communications. |it everything ‘centres immoveably, —it is the/ 

The chureh, of. Santa.Maria. del. Fiore at} summit of all,—the whole structure, as it were, 
Florence has. much, of the.Gothic. spirit in it ;, rests on it: arcuation is indeed its principle— 
and possesses that. celebrated. dome which has, but that of the round arch,—and this expresses | 
immortalised the name.of Bruneleschi. I feel repose quite as much as the principle of trabea- 
half inclined. to call attention:to.,this dome. as,tion. The dome cannot exist as a crowning | 
an excellent model fur a Gothic one; and be- member without thus absorbing all into itself» 
sides, we know itis real, and bas no sham| An octagonal dome would be more in accerd- | 
interior, like St. Paul’s, ‘ance if possible with Gothic principles, but I‘ 

The-Florentine dome.is certainly half Gothic , cannot but think that-it thus loses much of its 
in spirit, probably more Gothic than any | simplicity and grandeur, as well as that mar- 
other, and is.a marvel: of constructive. skill.| vellous play of light on a cylindrical surface, 
It is therefore well worthy of the careful.con-| without expressing verticality much more than | 





sideration of those, who. would design a Gothic the other, or forfeiting its claim to be thé crown | 
dome. H.T. B.. | ofall around. ‘“ K.” lays the foundation of | 


, “sept é his Gothic dome by supposing the peristyle} 
As the question of the introduction of anj formed of piers and arehes, and the addition | 


entirely new. feature in a. style is. a subject of | of pinnacles and buttresses all as contributing | 


good one, although net quite one of perfeet 
impartiality. 135 works have been purchased 
at am expense. of 22,398 florins. Landscape 
oil paintings form» the greater part, amongst 
which Ashenbach’s Swedish scenery is most 
appreciated. 

Berlin.— Lepsius on Egypt.— At the late 
meeting of the Royal Society at Berlin, the 
above savant read a m2moir on the first god- 
circle (gétter-kreis) of the Egyptians. In con- 
tradiction to Herodotus, Professer. L. places 


Osiris in the first circle of divinities, in accord- 


ance with the opinion of Manetho. The. 
development of the Osiris worship out of the 
pure pantheistic belief of the sun-worship,, its 


ulterior development into Ammen .worship, the 


revolutionary reformation of the fourth Amenu- 
phis, and the final rever-ion tewards a tran- 


| scendental sun-worship were most accurately 


and graphically delineated by-M-/ Lepsius. He 
concladed by proving how these phiosophical 
systems came to naught im the reign of subse- 
quent foreign conquerors and kings. 


New Art Works.—M. Decker, the eminent 
Berlin publisher, has been travellmg of late 
over Germany for the sake of forming engage- 
ments with engravers relating to his inteaded 
publication of Kaulbach’s frescoes in the new 
Berlin Museum. First-rate- talent has been 
engaged for this national work amongst: 
the engravers of Dresden, Munich, Niirem- 
berg, &c. It will appear in largest folio, and 
many of the plates will be in colour. The 
French Government have assigned a sum of: 
300,000 frances towards the publication of the 
Assyrian antiquities collected by Botta and 
other French travellers, and which, under 
Louis Philippe, were kept in the cellars of the 
Louvre. Notwithstanding this large grant, 
the publisher has beer allowed to charge for 
one copy any sum not exceeding 1,200 franes. 
The. French. sarvants»are in hope. that such a 
large series of Assyrian. cuneiform characters as 
will be copied in the- Awtiguités will probably 
contribute towagds their: ultamate deciphering, 
which, as.they are: literal and not symbolie or 
hieroglyphic. characters, may: be accomplished 
ere long. 

Rome.—The Museo Lateranense founded by: 
Gregory XVI. is progressing, and increasing 
satisfactorily. Inthe splendid: spaces of the 
Aula, which had been constructed under 
Sixtus V. out of the old patriarchie palace, many 
ancient inseriptions, colamns, fragments, and 
cippi- are now deposited. Besides many Ro- 





| man and old Christian sarcophag?, the statue of 


Antinous frerm the villa of Adrian near Tivoli, 
the antiatite Neptune, the- Daacing Faun, 
the bust of Sophocles from Terracina are to be 
seem; moreover, a specimen, perhaps unique 
in its way, the statue of a slave, which, merely 


some. importance; perhaps I may be allowed to) to the verticality. Now, if, as I have supposed, |'®' 


designation, I. must yet be permitted to differ | essential to it. To my own mind I’ must: say 


from his opinions, And first, passing over the | that it affords any other idea than that. of the | 


question of precedent-worship in the Greek aspiring or vertical. Should, then, the ex- 
and Roman school of tho last generation, and peeted smile of incredulity come from those 
in that of the present medieval school, on the| who think with me as to the expression of the} 
supposition, for the sake. of argument, that; dome, it will arise not from the fact that pre-. 





make a few remarks.on the query started by | the glory of the dome consists in its absorbing | ebauché, has been dag up in some foundations 


correspondent. in;your. last,—‘‘ Why, may wej everything, and forbidding to look beyond | 


not have a Gothic dome?” The writer seemed | itself, then horizontality is its expression, and | 
fully. prepared for;the smile of incredulity with | consequently arches (pointed), buttresses, and | 


which such a. question would probably. bej pinnacles but mar that effect : to that the ques- 
reeted, as well as for the pity to be accorded | tion is simply this,—What is the expression | 
im by the “ devotees.of mediavalism.” Now,| of a dome? “K.” proceeds all along on. the} 


without any claim to, or. desi so wae rentiiaitteeeta) 
y m. to, esire for, such a| supposition that the principle of vertieality is} o.be found: 


near the Collegio Germanico. Amongst the 
latest-acquisitions are eight statues of superior 
workmanship, found in the-Augusteum of the: 
Municipium of Coenes representing members 
of the family of Octavian. These constant 
trouvaiiles on classie- ground show that, much 
as has been hitherto discovered, much is: yet 


Late Art-Discoveries: on the Rhine.—The 
chief altar-pieee of the Cologne-Cathedral is. 
one of great renown, and it has been always 
regretted that no more works of the same great 
master were in existence. A: picture, how~ 


their blind allegiance to: precedent is alike, we | cedent does not afford an example, but from. ever, has been discovered, of late, im the epis- 
must pause at the notion that the present sys- | the conviction that dignified and beautiful as, copal seminary of that city, which, from: its 


tem shows less of common manliness than that, is the feature proposed to be introduced, it is 
of the “ now old fashioned, but always elegant, | yet of its very essence opposed to the leading 
elevating, and poetic formalism " of the other; | characteristics of Pointed architecture.—R. 
and that “the modern Goth. is: less excusable. Se 

than the modern Greek, in so far that there} Yourcorrespondent “ K.” has handled this 
cap never be set. up, for the medieval remains | subject with ability ; but I need hardly remind 
any thing like that claim upon the sympathies | you that the entire design he propounds at the 
of the refined. poet or profound scholar, which close of his communication (ageuated peri- 
could never be denied to the. relics of an age! style, pinwacles apd all) bas been already 
from whose ruins all that isexcellent in modern realized in the construction of the Cathedral 
taste and learning first arose.”’ Now, I would | Church at Pisa. Ww. Y. 


character,and expression, as well as the parti- 


| cular management of the drapery, points to a 


work of that great master, The. picture 
represents the Virgin in life size, dressed ina 
red. cloak, holding in her right arm the infant 
| Christ-covered with-a veil: at her feet kneels 
the foundress of the picture in a peculiar 
‘sort of costume. ‘lhe canvass, is well pre- 
‘served, eave the background and parts of the 
| head, which have been slightly rétouché, but 
| admit of an easy restoration. 
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ULM CATHEDRAL. 


For this cathedral, which ranks amongst 
the finest in Germany, the city is indebted to 
the zeal of its inhabitants, who, from their own 
resources, without aid from prince or eccle- 
siastic, raised this noble monument to testify 
to their regard and reverence for religivn. 

The work was commenced A.D. 1377, to- 
wards the end of the reign of the Emperor 
Charles IV., a year memorable for the return 
of the pontifical see to Rome from Avignon, 
after an absence of 72 years. During the 
stormy reign of Wenceslaus, the son and suc- 
cessor of Charles, and the confusion and 
anarchy of ecclesiastical dissension, when 
Europe was torn by the factions of rival popes ; 
under the more vigorous rule of the Emperor 
Sigismund, and the consolidation of the papal 
power under Pope Martin V., A.D. 1417, 
through the influence of the Council of Con- 
stance, quickly succeeded by the turbulent 
times of the early Reformers and the per- 
plexities of the threatened Ottoman inunda- 
tion; the cathedral, at the end of 100 years, in 
the reign of the emperor Frederick III. of 
Austria, approached the state of completion in 


which it now remains; and it is somewhat re- | 


markable that in its regularity of execution it 
should in itself record so little of the stormy 
times which gave it birth. 


The total length of the building is about 
415 English feet, that is, 100 feet less than 
Canterbury cathedral, and 130 feet less than 
Winchester cathedral, but nearly correspond- 
ing to the length of Durham or Chichester 
cathedral. Whilst, however, the total dimen- 
sion of the English works includes chapels 
and similar adjuncts of considerable extent, 
but small elevation, the cathedral of Ulm, sur- 
passing the loftiest of them in altitude, is of 
one height throughout. In plan it consists of 
a choir about 100 feet long, with aisles, termi- 
nated eastward by an apse of three faces; a 
nave of nine bays, with double aisles on both 
sides, making a total width of 166 feet; and a 
tower opening to the west end of the nave. 


The lofty windows of the choir contain much 
of ancient painted glass, with some of modern 
date. The stalls remain perfect, and are rich 
with tabernacle and quaint carving of excellent 
workmanship. A metal screen, painted and 
gilt, divides the choir from the nave. The 
nave, though beautiful in most respects, is the 
least satisfactory portion of the church, from 
the bare and unfinished appearance of the 
vaulting, which, differing in character from the 
rest of the work, would appear to belong to 
the latest period. The nave arcades have very 
sharp pointed and well moulded arches, with a 
fine range of clerestory windows above. The 
double aisles, perhaps the most beautiful part 
of the interior, are divided by a range of lofty 
cylindrical columns, rising to the height of the 
slender shafts attached to the nave piers, and 
sharing with them the support of the vaulting. 
The tower, though incomplete, is of consider- 
able altitude: the west entrance of great beauty. 
The drawing of the original design (still in ex- 
istence) shows a traceried spire, which would 
have risen to the height of 490 feet. The spire 
was abandoned in consequence of a serious 
settlement in the foundation of the tower, 
which threatened its destruction even before 
its completion. 


The interior is exceedingly grand; but in 
the absence of stained glass in the nave, the 
light from the numerous large traceried 


paired by the appearance of the brick facing to 
the plain surfaces, and also from the erection 
of small shops and stores between the boldly. 
projecting buttresses. 


Independent of the interest arising from the | 


perfect execution, up to a certain point, of the | 
original design, and its excellent preservation, | 
both as to fabric and fittings, the cathedral 
contains many points of peculiar interest ; and | 
it would appear that its perfect state is due in 
some degree to its devotion since the Refor-| 


| 


mation to the Protestant form of worship. | 
| 


features of those parts. A liberty has been 
taken in omitting the plain deal seats which 
fill the body of the church. G. M. H. 








GOTHIC ORNAMENTATION. 
ENRICHED MOULDINGS. 


Wiru regard to the controversy upon the 
subject of enriched Gothic mouldings in your 
journal, I am desirous of adding a few words 
in confirmation of the remarks of “ W. H. B.” 
In the first place I do not consider the prin- 
ciple advanced by Mr. Little to be correct, 


Ages discarded the use of carving on mould- 
ings, as practised in classic architecture ;” and 
“that in all instances of enriched mouldings, 
ithe carving was applied on the mouldings, 
| giving them a different contour, but preserving 
in situ their original forms.” In addition to 
‘the English examples named, I can mention 
‘the Early Gothic doorways of the west front of 
| Rouen Cathedral, which are on either side of 
‘the magnificent Flamboyant central portal— 
'works of the most “severe and massive” 
‘character, in which nearly all the mouldings 
'are decorated with sculptured foliage, having 





‘the contour hollow and similar to that of the 
mouldings. These include both the neckings of 
the columnsandtheimpost mouldings. The same 
thing I have found upon the western doorway 
of the church at Lisieux,in Normandy, a work 
of the “ sicher and more refined” Early Gothic, 
and in numerous other instances upon the 
neckings and abaci of columns particularly ; so 
that I believe the custom to be almost universal 
in the remarkably beautiful Gothic of Northern 
France, which so nearly resembles our own. 
Again, in the Venetian Gothic such mould- 
| ings are to be continually found, as upon the 
neckings and abaci of the columns of the west 
front of St. Mark’s. But these examples, in- 
cluding some of the most exquisite of Gothic 
details, may surely serve to show that the 
principle indicated is not at variance with 
Gothic architecture. Nor do I see the utility 
of endeavouring by any such theories to 
enhance the merit of the medieval architects, 
who had in all things some better principle to 
guide them than the perverse one of striving 
to be as unlike the Romans as possible. We 
have been told before that the poor deluded 
men fancied they were following Vitruvius 
and his cramped rules, while they were build- 
ing their glorious and unequal Cathedrals 
throughout the length and breadth of Northern 
Europe. Joun P, Seppons, 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A new town at Ashford.—The South-Eastern 
Company have erected a new town at Ashford 
—new from beginning to end—from site to 
latest improvements. This town when finished 
will be a second Wolverton or New Swindon, 
consisting of terraces of cottage houses with 
open pieces of grass land in front for recreation, 
baths, and washhouses for residents; and gas 








/works now in course of erection. Itis also 
‘intended to erect a new church. New Ash- 
‘ford, and the extensive railway works adjoin- 
| ing it, are built on a piece of land little better 
| than a waste four years since. ‘The new town 
| is at a distance of about a mile from the centre 


| of the old town. 


| Railway Mechanics’ Institute at Stratford.— 
‘The workmen connected with the Eastern 


7 ° ° ~ ° . . iC j P Ss . ‘ i 
windows is excessive.. The exterior is im. | Counties works at Stratford are about forming 


a mechanics’ institute. The directors, it is 
said, have promised to aid the project by a 
donation of money and books. ‘The institute 
will be open to others by small quarterly sub- 
scriptions. 

Economization of Fuel, &c.—We understand 
that a patent has been obtained by some gen- 
tlemen in this city for an invention by which 


anew motive power is produced, which, it is 


said, will operate so as to reduce the consump- 
tion of fuel in railway engines one-half or 
more, and, with other important improve- 
ments, will effect a large saving in the con- 


The view is sketched from near the south- | Struction of the engines.—Evzeter Flying Post. 


west angle of the building, looking diagonally 


_ Chairs.—Thomas Hill, of Glasgow, has re- 


across the nave and aisles, and shows the main | cently enrolled a patent for an improved mode of 


namely, “that the architects of the Middle | 


forming wrought-iron rail-chairs, from a plate 
of wrought iron, by machinery, which punches 
up lips therefrom of a proper form, to embrace 
and secure the rail. e description of chairs 
thus formed, the patentee divides into several 
classes : firstly, that im which the lips of the 
chair are presented sideways to the rail, Se- 
condly, that in which the lips of the chair are 
| presented edgeways to the rail. Thirdly, that 
\in which one or more of the lips are presented 
| edgeways and the others sideways to the rail. 


The Boyne Viaduct.—The works of this 
great bridge, according to the Dr pheda Argus, 
are going forward with rapidity. ‘The masonry 
has been commenced upon the south side of 
the river, immediately under the bank adjoin- 
ing the terminus of the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway. The foundations are here perma- 
‘nently laid on the solid rock. Two “ Ganty 
' cranes,” made at the iron works of Greendon 
‘and Company, Drogheda, have been erected 
for the purpose of lifting and removing stones 

from any part of the quarry adjoining, and 
‘laying them down in a convenient situation 
‘for the stonecutters to dress. By means of 
this crane also large stones—several tons 
weight—are brought any distance where the 
| ways are laid, and placed on a truck to be 
conveyed along a line of railway to where the 
-masons may make use of them. A large 
number of men are employed in quarry- 
ing stones, and in cutting and dressing 
‘them. A quarry of black stone turned up 
lin the immediate vicinity of the bridge. 
Large blocks of limestone are brought from a 
quarry near Skerries, Numbers of these 
stones are already dressed and marked, ready 
for the masons to use, and are intended to 
form the abutments of the arch of the great 
bridge. The driving of piles in the bed of 
the river is continued. Although the principal 
part of the work, as yet, may be said to lie at 
the south side, the works on the north side are 
also extensive. A large embankment has 
been made, which afforded employment to a 
considerable number of navigators. The 
bridges at Newfoundwell are in course of 
erection, as will soon also those over the road 
to the Chord, and that to cross the Strand- 
road, as well as the other mason works to con- 
nect the great arch, or centre one, under which 
the loftiest trading vessel that enters the har- 
bour is to sail without striking or lowering her 
topmasts. Ata rough estimate, there are 500 
men employed by Mr. Evans, the contractor. 














“Tue Peopie’s Carriace.”—There ig 
every appearance and probability that “ the 
people ’—the multitude—will now be perma- 
nently provided with their “ carriage.’ Penny 
omnibuses are already “‘ all the rage”’ in the 
metropolis, as at Liverpool, and we rejoice to 
hear that on one route, namely, along UOxford- 
street, they have already destroyed the old 
fourpenny monopoly, and are likely to spread 
far more generally than we had even intended 
themtodo. They are now combined, it is true, 
with the second fare for longer distances, and 
it is said that they have already been found to 
be so profitable that they are to be “ laid on” 
in every direction. It is probable, however, 
that we shall ultimately have a first and second 
class omnibus; for we understand that the 
working classes, unless when in holiday attire, 
dislike to enter omnibuses occupied by people 
better dressed at the moment than themselves, 
and it is but fair that they should have a work- 
day-class carriage of their own. The new 
association which we lately announced is not 
| the only one in the field. A very hopeful one 


| has since been projected, in 100,000 shares of 
| 51. each, of a capital of 500,000/., to establish 
| new and superior vehicles, as we suggested, on 
every route throughout the metropolis and its 
suburbs, at rates of 2d. the minimum, with 1d. 
for every mile beyond two, for which the first 
2d. may be said to be charged. The only 
questionable point perhaps is, that no passenger 
is to be taken up at his own door or on the 
road, offices being to be opened for tickets to 
prevent the company from being plundered by 
their own servants. Why the public should 
pay for this by additional trouble we cannot see. 








Some other means ought to be resorted to. 
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THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


Tue achievement at length, by Messrs. 
Brett and their coadjutors, of the submarine 


me to step forward to claim for myself the 
merit (if any be attached to it) of being the 
first originator of the idea of a submarine 
electro-magnetic telegraph,—an idea which 
flashed across my mind on reading the account 
of Professor Wheatstone’s success in his first 
experiments on the electric wires between 
Paddington and Slough; and after digesting 
and mentally maturing a project, which had 
for its object the like effect by submarine 
agency, I submitted it for the consideration of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and for which I 
had the honour to receive their lordships’ 
thanks (conveyed in a letter from their secre- 
tary, dated 5th August, 1844, with an acknow- 
ledgment of the receiptof my “ Suggestions on 
the subject of effectirg. a communication with 
distant parts of the globe by means of elee- 
tricity”) ; “ but their lordships declined enter- 
taining the idea, as ineligible” (meaning, as I 
conjectured, that theydeemed it totally imprac- 
ticable. Indeed, sueh “a fanciful, absurd, 
idea,” as it was then designated, was ridiculed 
by many as being altogether Utopian, but I 
am thankful to Providence: that I have lived 
long enough to see “ Utopian absurd pro- 
ject’ partially corel out, and, to a certain 
extent, actually realized;—I say toa certain 
extent, for my projectembraced the probability 
of its eventual extension to India through the 
Mediterranean and Isthmus of Suez, down the 
Red Sea, across to Bombay, and, after cireum- 
scribing the Indiam Peninsula, extending. the 
wires on to China, which I made the terminus 
of my “ Utopian project,” leaving it to a fature 
generation to carry*the wires down to Aus- 
tralia, and from Ceylon across to the Cape of 
Good Hope; trusting, however, to the possi- 
bility of the wires being ultimately taken aeross 
the Atlantic to America, though with but 
slight expectation that any one of them in esse 
would live to see this latter effected. Still, how- 
ever, such an achievement was not utterly im- 
probable. But certainly, as regarded a tele- 
graphic communication with India, I con- 
sidered that as coming within the range of 
rational probabilities ; for although the expense 
of such a gigantic undertaking must of neces- 
sity be vast in the extreme, yet what is there 
which cannot be achieved by the united means 
of Government and the East India Company, 
both mutually and reciprocally interested in 
its accomplishment, and as affording, too, a 
return of a small per-centage on the outlay 
produced by an interchange of communication 
in a manner which I then pointed out, some- 
what similar to the plan since adopted by the 
present Electric Telegraph Company. 
D. WARREN. 








THE LATE W. WYON, R.A. 


EnGLanp has. lost her chief medal-die 
engraver by the death of Mr. William Wyon, 
which took place on the 29th of October. Mr. 
Wyon, who possessed a delicate constitution, 
was deprived of the use of his left side by a 
ponies attack while at Brighton, from which 

never rallied: he gradually sank, and 
expired in about a month afterwards: he had 
one to the coast for the improvement of his 
, which for some few years past had been 
impaired. 

Mr. Wyon was born in 1795, at Bir- 
mingham, and was apprenticed to his father, 
an eminent engraver, in 1809.. When he 
was a young boy he met. with a. copy 
of Flaxman’s ‘“ Dante” at: a gentleman’s 
house. Of Flaxman he knew nothing, but he 
was so enraptured with his works that. he 
begged permission to study them, which being 
granted, he copied many if not most of the 
outlines. This showed no common discern- 
ment in a boy to whom good art was quite a 
stranger before he me: with these works.. He 
always attributed to this. his advancement in 
art, and called Fiaxman.his: real instructor, 
He owed something;to his cousin, the younger 
Thomas Wyon, a.genius,. who was chief en- 





| of twenty-five. Marchant, the gem engraver, 
| was also useful to him about this time. 


‘knowledge of the subject of this notice, he 
| received the gold medal of the Society of Arts 
| for his die of the Head of Ceres, which the’ 
Society purchased and used as their Gold 

gricultural Prize; and he received another) 
|gold medal from the same Society for his, 
| group of Victory in a Marine Car attended by 
Tritons. In 1815 he again visited London, to 
| assist his uncle in engraving the public seals ; 
'and in the following year, he was, upon the | 
| judgment of Sir Thomas Lawrence, elected as | 
| Second engraver of the Mint, being only in the | 

twentieth year of his age. In 1821 he mar-| 

ried the late Mrs. Wyon, whose death in 1851 | 
(February 14th) was severely felt by him. 

In 1824 Mr. Wyon entered upon the duties | 
of chief engraver of the Mint, but did not re-, 
ceive his official appointment until 1828. From | 
that time until the present, all the coinage of 
this country and of the colonies has been exe- 
cuted by him, or under his superintendence. 
He made also numerous designs: amongst 
these, a figure of N eptune, for the reverse of 
the ten-pound piece of the naval sovereign, 
William IV., was highly. approved» by the 
Master of the Mint, though it was never exe- 
cuted. A figure of Una, as the reverse of. the 
five-pound piece of her Majesty, the medizval 
crownepiece of her Majesty, and nine different | 
patterns for the florin, were also designed. | 

In 1835 he was invited to Lisbon to make a | 
medallic portrait of Queen Donna Maria, and | 
he received. a commission to engrave dies for a | 
series of coins..of her most faithful. Majesty. | 
In 1831 he was elected an associate; and, in 
1336, a - member-of the Royal Academy; and 
many commissions were entrusted to him 
by the Royal Academy, by foreign academies, 
by the governments of England and of- Por- 
tugal, and by the public. 

Amongst his chief works may be mentioned 
the Brodie Medal, the Soane Medal, the 
Chantrey Medal (for theArt-Union of London), 
the medal commemorative.of the Queen’s visit 
to the City, Prince Albert’s Medal, the Royal 
Humane Society’s Medal, the Liverpool Ship- 
wreck Society’s Medal, Lioyd’s Medal, and all 
the war medals which have been conferred for 
a series of years; for instance, those for India 
—Cabul, Jellalabad, &c. ; the Sutlej medals— 
Sobraon, Aliwal, &c.; the Punjaub medals— 
Chilianwallah, &e.; the retrospective medals 
for former Indiam victories—Ava, Bhurtpoor, 
&c. (these two last mentioned, Retrospective 
and Punjaub, are not yet issued); the army | 
or Peninsular medals, the navy medals, and a | 
number of others. Nor must we omit, as 
amongst the most important medals he ever | 
made, the obverses of the Exhibition medals, | 
bearing the portraits of the Queen and Prince. | 
Subsequently he did the exhibitors’ and service 
medals, his last works, which are not yet; 


issued, but were in active progress. | 


In earlier life the conductor of this journal, | 
when halting in the choice of a profession, | 
went into Mr. Wyon’s studio. preparatory to| 
being articled to- him, but ultimately adopted | 
architecture as his pursuit: From that time | 
to the present we have enjoyed the pleasure of | 
his acquaintance, and- bear-sincere testimony 
to his amiability and kindness. He will be} 
succeeded at the Mint, we may suppose; by’ 
his: son, Mr. Leonard Wyon,. who: has well | 
profited by his father’s instruction. 


| 























IMPROVEMENT OF GREENWICH PaRKs— 
The committee appointed at the late vestry 
have met to consider the present state of the 
patk.. They determined ta present a memorial | 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, | 
calling. their attention. to the fact that.a large | 
portion of the park had been: enclosed and | 
added to the garden of the ranger. It was} 
also resolved to urge that an ornamental foun- | 
tain should be placed:in the centre of the; 
reservoir; that the gate at the foot of Maize- | 
hill,. which has been closed many years, should | 
be thrown open; and alse that a carriage-road | 
should be formed from Blackbeath to the gate, 








graver to the Mint, and died at the early age 


at St.. Mary’s Church. | 


ARCHITECTS AND 
| 
In1813, according toa sketch in the Literary 
telegraph across the British Channel, induces | @47¢¢e, which we use to piece out our own| 
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BUILDERS. 

Tue Bristol Society of Architects have 
made the following bye-laws and regulations 
with respect to 


“TRADE COMPETITIONS—ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH BUILDERS, &c.” 


1. If an architect takes off quantities from his 
own plans, they shall be subject to additions and 
deductions in case of error: it shall not, however, 
be compulsory for builders to take such quantities. 
Any one preferring to take off his own quantities 
may do so without prejudice to his interests; and 
for this purpose a reasonable time is to be allowed. 

2. If any builders require the quantities to be 
taken off for them, they shall have the option of 
naming a surveyor for that purpose, he being an 
associate of this society, and approved of by the 
architect. 

3. In private competitions the names of the 
builders applied to shall be exhibited in the archi- 
tect’s office, or at the place where the plans lie for 
inspection. In public competitions, a paper shall 
be provided to register the name and address of 
each person competing, such paper being open to 
the inspection of all competitors. 

4. Tenders shall be opened, where practicable, 
in the presence of the employer and the builders ; 
the amounts of the tenders to be shown to the 
competing builders, if they so request. 

5. Whem general tenders are applied for, no 
separate tenders are ta be admitted, and rice versd. 

6. No builder or surveyor shall be allowed, 
under any pretence, to make copies or tracings of 
the drawings, without the written consent of the 
architect ; and any drawings which may be fur- 
nished to a builder for the execution of his 
work shall be considered as the copyright 
of the architect furnishing them, and be re- 
turned to.-him at the completion of the building. 
They must not be copied or traced for any purpose 
whatsoever without first obtaining the express 
writben-consent of the architect. Any violation of 
this:condition will render the person liable to im- 
mediate expulsion from this society, and forfeit the 
good opinion of the fellows. 

7. Works shall be measured up within three 
months from the time of completion of the works 
contracted for, unless otherwise stipulated in the 
specification. 

8. Inthe event of any private local competition, 
none but associates of this.society shall be applied 
to for tenders, unless by the request of the em- 
ployer. 

9. The names of all candidates for admission as 
associates shall, in the first place, be submitted to 
a committee of associates, for the purpose of eliciting 
their opinion as to the respectability of the said 
candidate, such opinion to be given in writing, 
signed by the chairman of the associates. The 
fellows shall not, however, be bound to adopt the 
recommendation or suggestion of the committee of 
associates, should their own opinion be contrary. 

10. No fellow of this society shall undertake the 
execution of any work, by contract or otherwise, or 
in any manner interfere with the province of the 
builder, unless such work be intended for his own 
private use. 

11. No associate of this society shall be allowed 
to prepare plans or designs for any building, but 
shall in all cases recommend the employment of an 
architect. In the event of the employer refusing 
to call in the assistance of an architect, the builder 
shall submit a sketch of the proposed erection for 
revision to some architect, a fellow of this society, 
and shall pay such sum as the council shall fix and 
determine, unless a special agreement be made at 
the time between the. builder and the architect so 
applied to. 

Pr. No fellow or graduate of this. society shall 
accept, or knowingly permit any person employed 
by him to accept any pecuniary or other remunera- 
tion or acknowledgment from any builder or trades- 
man whose works he may have been employed to 


superintend. 





ee — 


GoveRNMENT Scnoot or Mrnes.—Sir 
Henry De la Beche inaugurated the lecture 
sessions in. the theatre of the new ee in 
Piccadilly, on Thursday, and was listened to 
by a distinguished audience. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, Professor E. Forbes, and the other pro- 
fessors, will commence their courses this week. 

Oventnc THE West Front or St. 
PAvu’s.—We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Barber is still determined to carry out our sugs 
gestion, and to that end has just given notice of 
a motion in council for renewing the application 
to the dean and chapter for the removal of the 
iron railing and the opening of the area into 
the public way. 
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CEILING FORMERLY IN COUNCIL CHAMBER AT CROSBY HALL. 
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SALE OF THE COTTINGHAM MUSEUM. |den House, Kensington, for the sum of 72] some cabinets ; the large collection of miscel- 


Tue sale of this collection, by Messrs. 
Foster and Son, was commenced on Monday, 
Nov. 3, and will be continued during the 
eleven following days, Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. We give the prices fetched by a 
few of the early lots. 

Lot 1. The bust of Shakspeare from the 
monument at Stratford-upon-Avon, sold to 
Mr. Lacy, it is believed for the New York 
Museum, now forming,—5/. 

The enamelled fire-dogs, once belonging to 
Sir Thos. Moore, were bought by Mr. Rogers 
tor 101. 10s.; as also were the two groups 
from a crucifixion, from St. Sebald’s Church, 
Nuremberg, for 8/1. 8s. 

A curious carved cradle (of which we give a 
cut), some of the early carvings in wood, the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, on panel, were 
bought by Mr. Henry Bohn. 

The ebony table, from Nonsuch Palace (lot 
73), brought 18/. 18s.: sold to Mr. Dobbin- 
son, 

The figures prepared for the altar screen of 
Magdalen College were all sold at prices from 
4/. to 5/.10s. each. The Flemish altar screen 

(lot 295), once in the possession of Philippe 
Egalité, was knocked down, after a very spi- 
rited competition, to Mr. Woolley, of Camp- 


| guineas. 


laneous oak carvings; the metal work, includ- 


The chasse or reliquary of the seventeenth ing an elegant lantern; and some 800 or 


century (lot 299), was bought by the Rev. Dr. | 
Bloxam, the bursar of Magdalen College, Ox- | 
ford, for the sum of 131. 2s, 6d. | 
Mr. Henry Bohn also bought lot 332—a_ 
panel of the Royal arms, an original work, 
bearing date 1549, with initials of the artist, 
for the sum of 16/. 5s. 
The African girl’s head, in marble, brought | 
from Pompeii, after much competition, was) 
obtained by Mr. Lacy, for the museum forming | 
in America, for 184 guineas. | 
Mr. Walesby, of 5, Waterloo-place, Pall- | 
mall, purchased the next lot, the head of| 
Socrates, a unique gem, for 11 guineas: this 
gentleman has also secured the ancient Crosby 
Hall ceiling (lot 291), of which we give an 
engraving, the Chaucer monument (lot 404), 
and several other valuable and interesting lots. 
The cinerary urn (lot 373) was purchased 
by Mr. Purnell; and the marble torso of a 
Venus, from the late Mr. Adams’s collection, 
with several other lots, by the Rev. M. H. 
Bloxam, of Rugby, the author of the well- 
known works on architecture. 
The monumental effigies ; the painted glass, 








containing muchthat is most valuable for study, 


900 lots of architectural details, figures, and 
casts, form the items for the five days next 
week. 

We give an engraving of a figure of St. Anne 
teaching the Virgin, and one of a fine Branch 
of brass, of time of Henry V., the latter not 
yet sold. 

It is matter of regret that the members of 
the architectural profession have not yet availed 
themselves so extensively as they ought to 


jhave done of the opportunity of acquiring 


specimens relating to their art. Nor have 
representatives of any of the schools of design 
been present hitherto. 





INCREASED Propvuce oF Gas From CoAL. 
—We hear that the Metropolitan Chartered 
Gas Company have arranged with Messrs. 
Barlow and Gore, the patentees of a new in- 
vention, whereby 15,000 cubic feet of gas will 
be produced from a ton of Newcastle coal, in 
place of 8,000 or 9,000; and 75,000 from the 
same quantity of Cannel coal! Our repeated 
predictions on this point are certain to be 
eventually realised, hisenee be the merits of 
this new invention. ‘ 
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FIGURE OF ST. ANNE TEACHING THE VIRGIN. 











CARVED CRADLE, END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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BRANCH FOR CANDLE, TIME OF HENRY Y, 





THE OMNIBUS MOVEMENT. 


locomotion has found an echo in THE 
BuILpER, and as to the structure of the rari- | 
formed rotary engines called “ ’Buses,” there | 
cannot be a better vehicle of intelligence. 


During the summer every description of 
carriage with four wheels was called into 
requisition — spring waggons, vans, and, in 
short, every species of conveyance to which 
a pair of horses could be attached found full 
employment at a profitable recompense. 


The fares were raised from 3d. to 4d. for 
short stages; and now that the crowds have| 
returned to their counties and nations, the 
same rate of charge is exacted*, leaving us, as | 
to accommodation no better off for the model | 
designs shown in the Exposition, and 25 per | 
cent. worse off by the enhanced cost. | 

All Parisians who used these public car- | 
riages remarked on the great inferiority of | 
arrangement with us in allowing the passengers | 


to enter “ helter skelter,” and take places as if 


by a scramble, instead of each person occu-| 
pying Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c., in regular sequence : | 
then, again, the want of arm-rests, to divide | 
the seats, and save the occupants from un- 
equal pressure; the want of altitude and re- 
stricted width; but, above all, the imperfect | 
ventilation. 

Perhaps the French omnibuses in general 
are not, as to external show, in any degree 
superior to Hackneys, Mile-ends, or Mother | 
Red-caps; and are even below the standard 
of Atlases, Waterloos, and cream Bromptons: 
yet for comfort and orderly regulation they are 
far superior. 

Enter a fourpenny ’bus (if you can) when 
there are fen insides—you mount the step, 
catch the doorpost or holder (if there is one)— 
you squeeze on between two pairs of knees, and 
straightway the machine gives a jerk—you are 








* Arcturn, we observe, has been made to the 3d. fare 
since this was written. 


| precipitated on the second pair of occupants-- 
As concerning the million, this mode of |an elderly lady and fat gentleman—for an im- 


‘table of fares which, according to Act of Par- 


passable lock of serried marrowbones forbids 
progress, until a pull-up and halt restore your 
equilibrium, and the repercussion forces your 
head (or new hat) against the roof: then some 
one more courteous edges towards his neigh- 
bour—you drop down, and wedge into close 
order. 

When seated, a novice in town is uncon- 
scious of the exact termini on a route where 
there are no definite stations: he looks for the 


liament, should indicate the amount: he can 
see none ; for the inside panel of the door is 
concealed by the compacted members and 
the drapery of the first pair (there it is that the 
tariff is judiciously placed “ a l’abris”’), whilst 
Moses and Son, Nicoll, Hyams, and Standard 
Sherry, occupy the more prominent exposi- 
tion at the extreme end, the only discernible 
portion of the interior, save the roof! 

The regulation of order in taking seats 
would cure much of the first inconvenience ; a 
clearly lettered tablet affixed in full view at the 
central end of the carriage the second ; whilst 
a simple arm or division between each seat 
would materially add to the comfort and safety 
(as to pocket) of the passengers. 

Lately some few good ’buses have been set 
up in town, but none of them lofty nor wide 
enough : from the floor to the roof should be 


horses could be adequate to the draught of 
twenty-six persons.* 

The vehicle is certainly the lightest in con- 
struction as yet made, and is said to be of 
great strength, and mayhap is intended for 
three or more horses: it is, however, certain 
that no pair of horses should have to drag 
above twenty persons, or one fon and a quarter, 
which, with a light ’bus of 15 cwt., would 
make 2 tons. 

It is a question whether the excessive num- 
ber of passengers can pay in the long run, 
seeing that more frequently there are some 
vacancies, and that for the occasional over- 
loading the proprietor loses in horseflesh more 
than the surplus fares. 

Like all exactions, the increased fares will 
be brought down in spite of coalition: the 
penny *buses, like penny steamers, when first 
started, were supposed to be impracticable. 
The issue may, in like manner, prove that the 
immensely increased traffic for short distances 
will continue their advantage to the poorer 
citizens of London: 1n fact, it is to them a 
boon of inestimable value. A mile for a penny 
—it is no more than the scale of charge on 
the long routes; but how many will take half- 
a-mile in rain, or heat, or fatigue? To-day I 
entered one at Regent-circus, stopped, trans- 
acted business at New Oxford-street, and 
again to Gray’s-inn, making in all 2d. It has 
been said the company is not genteel. I saw 





at least six feet four inches, as an erect position | 
much facilitates the passage to the end seats : | 
between the seats should be at least two feet | 
three inches, for unless the sitters withdraw 

their knees (turning aside on tiptoe) a lady of | 


no difference in dress or demeanour, save that 
all seemed gratified at the economical ar- 
rangement. 

The multitude will appreciate and drop into 
cheap conveyances. Nothing but the half- 


delicate limb cannot pass without violence, if, penny boat is objected to on that score (not 
not bruises, and a stout woman with profuse | being aristocratic), and that I believe princi- 
garments runs great hazard of lacerated trim-| pally because the port of destination is the 
mings. | Slum and slime of Buckingham-wharf. 

The omnibus from Glasgow, exhibited in| Let proprietors not fear being too cheap: 
the Crystal Palace, is decidedly the best model |let them improve the structure of their 
that has yet appeared: the only fault that vehicles: as yet competition is open, and 
could be objected to it is, that no pair of)  * It is designed, we believe, for three a-breast. 
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of demi-gods. He was doubtless only demi- 


almost unrestricted by laws. ‘The Jaws we) But to come more closely to our present 
have are not enforced or evaded; but still subject, a letter is now before me from a highly 
“ Laus Deo pro omnibus.’ A hint might be respectable friend in the county of Durham, 
taken from railroad carriages, which rise in the stating, that in the case of the Sunderland 


serious in saying so; but the archeological 
discoveries of the last half hundred years are 
at all events leading us to trace the human 





centre of the roof, for ventilation and an. 
Q. 





PUBLIC COMPETITIONS. 
HULL—DURHAM. | 
Is it not surely high time for both engineers | 
and architects to enter their decided and 


surveyorship, one of three candidates, from | race backwards through the mists of ages, not 
whom the last choice was to be made, had | into states of “primitive simplicity” and 
obtained a majority, but the parties voting | rudimentary and savage imperfection ; but, on 
for the remaining two, united in favour of the the contrary, into states of comparative perfec- 
local candidate of these two, and thereby, of | tion, themselves a mere declining remnant of 
course, defeated his friend’s majority ! still more ancient and exalted states of which 

Further comment is needless. I repeat, it; we have no record whatever, unless it be in 


is high time that some decided effort be made that oldest as well as most precious of books, 





unanimous protest against the disgraceful | . " st 
local favouritism continually manifested in ‘0 put an end to this gross insult to the respec 
tive professions, under the pretence of public 





ys sely designated public com- ws “ : 
ances a. m thaly eee ‘competition, Thy friend, .S.R. 
The letter of a “ Candidate,” in last week’s - - — 
BUILDER, comes most opportunely in aid of | Books. 


the remarks by another, though brief, corre- | 
spondent, respecting the mapping survey of | 
Reading. 

But one gross and scarcely credible point in | 
the Hull sanitary surveyorship demands that | | 
the public attention be more specifically drawn | with numerous woodcuts. Murray, Albe- 
to it. What, friend editor, would a physician) marle-street. 1851. eae ; 
or surgeon, entering the field on a vacancy at Tuts is a new volume of Murray’s Reading 
an hospital, infirmary, or asylam, say, if the for the Rail.” Although purchaseable for a 
governors or committee merely read the formal crown piece, and printed in a clear and good- 
application for the vacant appointment, and sized type, we seem rather to be reading the 
on the plea of unusual pressure from the num- original itself than a mere abridgement, in its 
ber of candidates, burked their testimonials, as pages, everything popularly interesting being 
in this redoubtable case of the surveyorship | preserved, while the second part of the original 
for Wilberforce’s memorable town of Kingston- | work has been omitted, the author having 
upon-Hull? introduced into the narrative itself the prin- 

The insult, as well as injustice, thus inflicted cipal biblical and historical illustrations, thus 
upon fifty-four unsuccessful competitors, | rendering the whole complete, though at a cost 
“comprising,” as the “Candidate” states, so trifling. ae 
“some names of note,” is truly beyond all) Dr. Layard, writing in September last, says, 

endurance. Well, indeed, may thy shrewd in his preface, that he is still inclined to believe 
correspondent put the opposite case of a mer- that all the ruins explored represent the site of 
chant or tradesman perpetrating the reckless ancient Nineveh, and, whilst still assigning the 
folly of advertising for a clerk, when he had in later monuments to the kings mentioned in 
his own mind “ predetermined to take his Scripture, Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, and 
neighbour’s son!” Although myself a mem- Essarhadon, he is convinced that a consider- 
ber of another profession (an architect), it so able period elapsed between their foundation 
happens that for a much esteemed and talented and the erection of the older palaces of Nim- 
friend, I have, in three instances, made some roud. The results of the attempts to decipher 
efforts indirectly to serve him. It was in the the inscriptions were then, as he adds, still too 
case of similar appointments for the surveyor- , uncertain to authorise the use of any actual 
ship of Norwich, Sunderland and Gateshead. names for the earlier kings mentioned in 
But the utmost I attempted to do was to solicit | them. 

the parties to whom I wrote, to endeavour to| While alluding to this subject of relative 
see that fair play was used; and that every antiquity, it strikes us as worth while to quote 
candidate had that position in the deciding | a remark of the author, which will be found on 
committee’s judgment to which their testimo- | page 350 of this abridgement, to the effect that 


A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. 
By Austin Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. 
Abridged by him from his larger work; 


nials entitled them. And here let me remark, “as in Egypt, the more ancient monuments | 


that in an open competition, the official parties, | show the purest taste and the highest know- 
with whom rests the ultimate election, must, ledge of art, and we have that phenomenon 


as regards all stranger applicants, be entirely which is to be remarked in the history of all. 


governed by the apparent truthfulness of those nations, ancient or modern, of a gradual decline 
very “credentials,” which, in the case of Hull, of art after a state of comparative perfec- 
were entirely swamped and thrown aside as tion.” Schlegel, in his “ Philosophy of 
so much waste paper. History,” Jong ago pointed out the ve 
My previous knowledge of kindred move- same singular fact, so inconsistent with the 
ments on the part of municipal and other ordinary idea of extreme antiquity, and the 
public bodies in regard to the selection of advancement of man out of that extreme 
designs for churches, town halls, and other antiquity from a savage state to a’ civilized, 
structures, brings to recollection one memora- Dr. Layard appears to have added another 
ble example of local favouritism and its final | proof to the truth of Schlegel’s remark,—to the 
results. An edifice, stipulated by the printed trath, shall we say, of Schlegel’s idea that even 
instructions to competing architects to cost the most extreme antiquity, in its traces of a 
18,000/. and no more, was duly erected in -a' high but declining art and luxury, denotes the 
midland town of some importance. The firm prevalence of some still more perfect-and exalted 
of which I was then and years after a partner “state of mankind, in still more extreme anti- 
(though resigning’ the active pursuit of the quity, of which ‘we have no record -at all in 
profession in 1834) were amongst the com- archzological remains? Perhaps the only 
petitors, and received the second prize. conceivable idea of it to be traced in any record 
The building was erected, and cost 25,000]. may be involved in the question,— What sort 


The committee refused to extend their pay- of state of society, or of mankind, could that | 


ments beyond the original 15,000/., and the have been in which “the angels of God” 


ithe Bible. 

| The contents of Dr. Layard’s work are so 
well known, that we had not thought of giving 
any quotation from it, but there is one point, 
‘namely, the roofing of the palaces and the con- 
i sequent lighting of its central chambers, as to 
which we may adduce the author’s opinion, 
'which is in accordance with that of Mr, 
| Fergusson :— 

| _‘* The mode of roofing the palaces and lighting 
the chambers, many of which were in the very 
_ centre of the building, with no other inlet for light 
but the door, is one of the most difficult questions 
|in Assyrian architecture. I am inclined, on the 
_ whole, to concur with Mr. Fergusson in thinking 
‘that light was admitted through galleries or open 
rows of low pilasters above the alabaster slabs, and 
that wooden colamns were sometimes used to sup- 
port the roof in the larger balls. It is, however, 
remarkable that no remains whatever of columns 
have been discovered, nor are there any traces of 
them. Unless they were employed, the chambers 
exceeding a certain width must have been left open 
to the sky. There is no proof whatever of any of 
the rooms having been vaulted, although the Assy- 


rians were well acquainted with the principle of the — 


arch. 

The chambers were paved with alabaster slabs, 
covered with inscriptions recording the name and 
genealogy of the king, and the chief events of his 
reign, or with baked bricks, or rather tiles, each 
also bearing a short inscription. The alabaster 
slabs were laid upon bitumen. The bricks or tiles 
generally in two layers, one above the other, with 
sand between and beneath them probably (like the 
bitumen) to exclude damp. Between the lions and 
bulls forming the entrances, was usually one large 
inscribed or ornamented slab. The drains dis- 
covered beneath almost every chamber in the older 
palace of Nimroud joined a large drain, probably 
running from under the great hall into the river, 
which originally flowed at the foot of the mound. 
The interior of the Assyrian palaces must have been 
as magnificent as imposing.”’ 


As to the lighting of the central chambers 
of the temple palaces, if these buildings really 
were temples as well as palaces, it might be 
asked whether they were not sacred enclo- 
sures, like the sanctum sanctorum of the 
‘Jewish Temples, not lighted at all from with- 
out. In the Egyptian temples, the priests, who 
_Were physicians of the bedy as well as of the 
soul, were said to have cured the people by 
taking them into the temple and throwing them 
into what has been called “the temple sleep”— 
‘most probably in dark, silent, and secret 
chambers —wherein “the god possessed” —the 
sleepers, who were said to be “ changed into a 
divine personality ” during the “ invocations 
of the god”’—prescribed the proper remedies 
forthe diseased, delivering them as oracles, 
like those of Delphos, in whom “ the god ’’ 
, was said to speak through the mouths of the 


'“ possessed.” ‘These prescriptions were said. 


,to have been inscribed or sculptured on the 
walls of the temples, and ascribed to ASseula- 
| pius as “ the god.” 

|. We do not offer this as our own opinion 
_bat simply as a remark which suggests itself. 


architects, unable to obtain tenders within | associated with “the daughters of men?” It | _ ~ 
that amount, became wound up with the con- /is at least aeurious circumstance, that in those A Technical Dictionary ; or,a Dictionary ex- 
tractors, and, shortly after the completion of the times of extreme antiquity of whieh we have, plaining the Terms used in all Arts and 


building, were im the Gazette ! 

There are persons, probably, who will! reason 
that, in this instance, the architects -were 
wholly to blame. “Not: entirely so: the draw- 
ings and the material were well known to 


many of the influential inhabitants, and our! 


unhesitating opinion ‘was again and again 
openly expressed, that ‘such a building in such 
a material could never be executed for the re- 
quired sum. 


fulfilment of their bond, both architects and 
sureties were finally rumed ! 


The building committee per- 
sisted, and, Shylock-like, demanding the strict | 


Sciences. By George Crasp, Esq., M.A., 


‘any archeological record, the supernatural is 
author of ‘The Universal Technological 


‘always singularly mixed up with the natural— 
‘gods with*men. \In the very case before us,| Dictionary,” &c. Maxwell, Lincoln’s-inn. 
‘Dr. Layard is of opinion that the singular; 1851. 

palaces whieh he has excavated were a-sort of So far as it goes‘this abridgement of Mr. 
temple-palaces, whose presiding genias*was a Crabb’s larger work will be found very use- 
priest as well as king, and he is even repre- | ful; but we fear that the desire to produce a 
sented on ‘the ‘sculptures as ministered to by | cheap volume has led to the exclusion of terms 
angels. One of our own writers in THE ;|which ought to have been included in any 
BUILDER, some ‘time since, we remember, | dictionary ‘pretending to explain “ the terms 
speaking of the glorious: statuary ‘and archi- used in all arts and sciences.” E. g.: no such 
‘tecture of ancient Greece, enthusiastically de- | words as “‘clerestory,” or “hagioscope,” oreven 
‘claved that they were not theworks of men bat |“ squint,” will here be found-as-architectural 
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terms: so, with chemical, there is no such term 
‘as “actinism” or, “actinic,” the want of which 
very terms, by the way, “in all the dictionaries,” 
induced a lady reader of our own, some time 
ago, to ask an explanation, which we accord- 
ingly gave in THe Buritper, and which cer- 
tainly ought to be in all the dictionaries now 
published. The meaning of the term “‘mag- 
neto-electricity” is not given, although some- 
thing is incidentally said about electro-mag- 
netism. In short, we fear that this abridge- 
ment has been too severely restricted. Some 
of the matter which it does contain, too, bears 
the mark of the pruning-knife in defective 
sense. Among the wood-cuts we observe an | 





illustration of the term “arch,” in which Nor- | 
man imposts are combined with a classic key- | 
stone. As a mere abridgement, however, and 
hence necessarily imperfect and exposed to | 
animadversion at all hands, this little volume 
contains much useful information not to be | 
otherwise had for a few shillings. 





PRiscellanea, 

Bearp’s DaGuerreotypes. — We have 
seen some beautiful specimens of a new 
invention announced by Mr. Beard as 
the enamelling of daguerreotypes. The 
object is to render the lights and si ades 
permanent in place of more or less ficet- 
ing, in spite of “ fixation,’ as they are said 
to have hitherto been. ‘Time only can show, 
of course, whether a complete remedy has been 
found for this evil; but this we can forthwith 
say for Mr. Beard, that we believe he would 
put forth no announcement in the truth of 
which he himself does not fully believe, and 
that the probability is, therefore, that this ena- 
melling will be found to render his daguerreo- | 
types more permanent than they were. From | 
recent proceedings in the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, reported in an American journal, we | 
perceive that some of the experiments of | 
M. St. Victor, as well as of M. Becquerel, in| 
heliochromy or sun colouring, have been pub- | 
lished. A silver plate, prepared with water | 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid and the bat- | 
tery, gives, it is said, all the colours, by the | 
action of light, but the ground of the plate is | 
always black, and the fixation is a difficulty’ 
and a secret. It has also been found that all, 





OPENING OF BARROWS NEAR Dair- | inviolate is not inaptly typified by the stability 
FIELD.—Some more of the barrows on Lord | of the work he reformed. The energy of this 
Londesborough’s ‘Kelleythorpe estate have | gentleman will be appreciated when it is known 
been recently opened and anamber of articles, |that though sixteen million bricks were re- 
inclading skeletons, bronze fibula and dagger,| quired to rebuild the viaduct, and though 
beads, urns, &c., found. In a large one of a; fourteen millions of these were made on the 
conical shape, about two feet and a half below | spot, the stupendous erection was finished in 
the surface, a kisvaen or vault was discovered, | seven months.—Fraaces’ History of the Eng- 
measuring between four and five feet inlength, “sh Railway. 
about three feet in breadth, and about twoand| Loox to your Lappers.—At Notting- 
a half feet in depth, and paved with stones at | ham, lately, Mr. Mason, joiner, builder, &c. 
the bottom. The sides and ends are formed | was killed. by the snapping of a very long 
of slabs of red sandstone, and it was covered Jadder which had been in use for a number 
with a large block of it weighing upwards of | of years. He had mounted almost to the 
aton. It was flanked on three sides with|top, notwithstanding the warning from a 
similar slabs, two of which were standing on bricklayer, who had refused to ascend it 
their edge upright. At the bottom of this rude that it was exceedingly unsafe ; and another 
depository of the dead lay a large skeleton, person was recklessly following, when the 
with the head towards the east and the legs jadder broke in two pieces near the centre, 
drawn up. Near the knees was an urn of ‘The warnings of workmen in such cases ought 
Etruscan vase-like appearance, carved all over never to be despised, as doubtless the esprit du 
with angular lines in rows running in opposite eorps will induce them to brave danger as long 
directions, an ornament peculiar to the ancient | as any one safely can ; and it is the duty of 
British period. The vault is considerably out masters to test such apparatus occasionally for 








| of right angles at the corners, and though the the sake of their workmen’s lives at least, if 
slabs forming the sides and ends are pretty | not of their own, instead of virtually taunting 


smooth, they do not bear the least marks of them with cowardice by acting practically im 
ever having had a tool applied to them, but are the face of their warnings. 
in the same state as when first hewn from the| $:z Winuiam Cusirt.—Not man ear 
quarry. A curious consideration arises as to | since he was in the employ of the Atom 
whence these huge stones have been brought, | Ransome, of this town. The first steam-engine 
as there is not a quarry of similar stone jp Ipswich was erected by him; and the gas- 
within a distance of sixty or seventy miles, the | works of the town were eonstrunted under his 
nearest quarry producing such stone being at! direction. He invented the patent windmill 
the Hambleton Hills. : | sails, now almost universally adopted; and 
Dry Ror—Swnaits.—Can any of your cor- | many an incorrigible rogue has done any thing 


_Tespondents who are conversant with dry rot! but bless him for contriving the treadmills in 


inform me whether stoving with sulphur the! oyr prisons. He was the engineer who was 
space under a floor infected with that disease | employed to erect the present Stoke Bridge 
would be effectual in stopping it. There is | after the old structure had been swept away 
little doubt that the sulphuric acid evolved by! by the floods. Soon after the completion of 
the process would destroy the existing vegeta- | this work, he left this town for the metropolis, 
tion, but it is a question whether the impreg- but not until he had given evidence of the pos- 
nation of the timber with the acid would not, | session of a very high order of engineering 
by promoting an acetic fermentation, induce a talent. In London he had placed under his 
tendency to engender the disease afresh. The charge the task of removing Shakspere’s Cliffe, 
information is asked for with reference to a| at Dover, and was subsequently chosen engi- 
case where pains were taken to remove not! neer of the South-Eastern line of railway 
only the disease but the cause of it, by form- Haying been elected a member of the Royal 
ing ample space under the floors, ventilating Society of Civil Engineers, he subsequently so 
shafts, &c., yet without thorough cure. Query, | distinguished himself as to be elected its pre- 
what means are employed in ships affected by! sident,—a position he -still worthily fills.— 
it? In some pantries which are not plastered, | Ipswich Express. 


the substances which produce coloured flames | huge horned snails leave their slimy track | 
will yield coloured images by means of light.| upon the walls, to the annoyance of the house- ' 
It is a remarkable circumstance how essential | holders. Is there any possibility of keeping | 
the halogens, such as chlorine, bromine, &c.,/them at a distance, short of plastering the | 
are to sun pictures. These agencies absorb} walls? Replies will oblige others besides your | 
the actinic or chemical principle from the solar | obedient—L. L. | 
ray, and differ much im this respect according | Mr. Brassty, THE Rattway Con-| 
as they are previously exposed to light or|'rRacToR.--There is something striking in the | 
prepared in darkness like the daguerreotype | enormous undertakings of railway contractors ; | 
plates themselves. Would not the idea of and a glance at those of Mr. Brassey seem | 
Goethe or of St. Pierre, as to the relation be- | enough to overwhelm one man. A thousand | 
tween colour and mere shade, shed some addi- | miles of railway is no small distance; many 


METROPOLITAN Sewers ComMiIssion.— 
On the 5th inst. the ordinary monthly court 
was held at Greek-street, when new works at 
Greenwich were ordered to be executed by 
Mr. W. Dethick, as the successful candidate 
out of six who had lodged tenders. As to 
the drainage of Lee, in Kent, and its vicinity, 
Captain Dawson spoke at some length, ex- 
plaining delay, &c., and he gave notice of 
motion on next general Court-day for a return 
of all the works authorised by the Sewers’ 
Commission for the Metropolitan Districts, 


tional light on this interesting subject? 
Tue Oxvp Priory at YarmMoutn.—The | 
remains of the old Benedictine Priory, adjoin- | 
ing the church at Yarmouth, are about to be 
rescued from the ignoble purposes to which it 
has been devoted (stables, hay-lofts, &c.), and | 
converted into National Schools for the north 
end of the town. The hall has already been 
cleared of the rafters and rubbish which for- 
merly encumbered it, and a series of almost 
perfect arches have been disclosed, the stone 
doorways opened, and four large and lofty 
windows cleared of the bricks which had been 
inserted almost to the entire destruction of 
the tracery and mullions. The hall measures 
50 feet by 30. It is proposed to erect a girls’ 
and boys’ school, with an infant school, at the | 
west end, and residences for the masters.and | 
mistresses at the east end. 
OsctLLatinG ENnGines.—Messrs. James 
Wylie and Ephraim Morris, of New York, | 
have invented an improvement in the reversing | 
action of the simple and one-direction oscil- | 
lating engine. By a peculiar arrangement of | 
the exhaust and steam openings in the chest, 
a simple hollow slide-valve is made to shut off 
the steam, let it on, and also change the steam | 
into the exhaust port, and vice versd. This | 
same covered slide can be made to cut off by 
various devices. | 


thousands of labourers is no trifling respon- 
sibility; nine millions of pounds on his own 
account, and nine millions more in conjunc- 
tion with two others, is no small sum; yet in 
fifteen years has Mr. Brassey undertaken and 
succeeded in these things; and at the early 
age of forty-five is able to look back on a use- 


ful, laborious, and—if measured by deeds—a | 
long life, spent in works which have contri- | 


buted to the happiness of thousands. A pro- 
minent exception to this gentleman’s general 
success, was in the fall of a viaduct built by 
him on the Rouen and Havre line, composed 
of twenty-seven arches, very nearly com- 
pleted, and costing 30,0007. An accident like 
this would have quenched the zeal of most 
persons ; but it proved a memorable illustra- 
tion of the character of Mr. Brassey, and was 


‘a marked test of the man. Although there 


could be no moral claim, as, during its con- 
struction, he had repeatedly protested against 
the material, and though the lawyers expressly 
repudiated all legal responsibility, the fine and 


and amounts paid for same since April, 1850; 
and for the rescinding of a special rate ordered 
to pay one-half the works in Dacre-street, 
Church-street, and Boome-street, the whole 
sum to be paid out of the district rates he pro- 
‘posed with reference thereto. Complaints of 
ditches at Camberwell, and the desirability of 
drainage at Rotherhithe and Stoke Newington 
were then considered, and a number of minor 
-works disposed of, and the Court adjourned 
till Wednesday next. 
| Merropouitan Sewace Manure Com- 
/pany.— We regret to find it reported that this 
‘company has got into new difficulties, or rather 
‘has never got out of those old difficulties by 
which it appears to have been beset from the 
‘very commencement. We have almost never 
}had any thing very favourable as to its pro- 
‘ceedings to report; but we hope that the mea- 
sures about to be taken for its extrication may 
'tead to more favourable accounts of its future 
| progress. A committee has been appointed for 


j 


almost chivalric spirit of the “descendant of the (the purpose, who'are to report to the share- 
Brasseys of Bulkeley” burst forth when he said, | holders in course of next month. 

“he had contractedto makeand maintaintheroad,, Tue Srrike.—We regret to say that Mr. 
and no law should prevent Thomas Brassey | Myers’s men have not yet returned to their 
from being as good as his word.” The engage-| work. A public meeting was held by them on 
ment was made good ; the viaduct was rebuilt; Thursday evening, too late for us to refer to 
and the word which the contractor maintained | the proceedings. 
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Literary World says,— At the fair of the 
American Institute (which presents an im- 
proved appearance in the solid value of the 
articles and exclusion of the trumpery of some 
former years) there are several noticeable 
“ ameliorations” of the Fine Arts; among 
which we may notice some improved forms in 
glassware, the porcelain door furniture, the 
painting on china, and not least, some new 
terra cotta mouldings, in imitation of finely 
carved stonework. In weight and promised 
durability it appears quite successful, and we 
see not why it may not be readily introduced 
into our architectural decorations. There is 
good precedent for the use of such mouldings. 
The fine ceiling arabesque decorations of the 
Alhambra, it appears by a note of Washington 
Irving, in his volume with that title, is but a 
repetition of stucco mouldings. 

New Nationat GALitery.—The Times 
has given this question distinguished con- 
sideration in a leading article, advocating the 
sweeping away of Knightsbridge-barracks as 
a nuisance, and the erection of the proposed 
New National Gallery on its site. As to the 
desirability of removing these barracks, as an 
eyesore and nuisance, there can be no question, 
but we are forced to say we do not think even 
Knightsbridge far enough removed from the 
smoke and dust which, according to evidence, 
have injured the pictures. 

NorrinGHaM ScHoor or Desicn.—On 
Monday week the students and friends of this 
institution held a soirée in the School-rooms, 
Beck-lane, to celebrate the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas Clark as head master. The 
mayor was in the chair. Mr. Clark met with 
a hearty welcome: and a resolution to support 
the school was unanimously passed by the 
meeting, which consisted of a good number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who appeared to take an 
active interest in its success. 

TENDERS FOR BUILDING NEW SEWERS 
IN THE Ciry.—Tenders have been received 
for the building of sewers in Little Bell-alley, 
and other places, in the wards of Coleman- 
street and Broad-street, and the successful 
candidate declared to be Mr. Thomas Crook, 
of ‘lower Royal, City, and of Hackney. 





~ - —— — 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 


Darepce’s taper balance, on tension, in small 
bridges, with the same weight of iron, is three 
times the strength of the common principle, and 
this advantage rapidly increases to ten, twenty, and 
forty times, and so on, as bridges are increased in 
span; and in point of safety and inflexibility, it is 
equally superior. Dredge’s taper balance girder 
possesses the same relative advantages over the 
common girder bridge.—JamEs Drence, Bath. 





TENDERS 
For an additional villa at Sutton, for Mr. F. T. Thomas. 
Mr. F. Cross, architect. 





WE. B. GOMROM .cccccsccecceessse £1,473 0 0 
James Starkey .. ~~ Be 8 0 
P. Donelly ........ 1,161 0 0 
ee 1,126 0 0 


For finishing six small houses at Norwood. Mr. Eppy, 
architect. 








CORIIID: 0s iacarssessiationenadoes vovee £8,870 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons.. -- 2,283 0 0 
SOE sasccnchasovsotnesés . 1,750 0 0 
BOWE siseisccenteescttihinatotenten 1,687 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“* Drying Leather.” —‘ Can any of your readers inform 
«me what is the best method of drying leather by dried air ? 
Leather is injured by heat, consequently the aim should 
be to obtain a strong draught of dried air (in a building | 
with two perforated floors), at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 100 degrees.”—J. M. 

“D. W.,” “x, Belfast,” “Mac” (time enough when 
wanted), “P. H.,” “8. H.,” “Speculator” (the writer's 


Decora TIONS—AMERICA.—The New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ENNETT’S THERMOMETERS, 65, 


Cheapside. —Railways, baths, churches, gardens, and chy- 

mists SUPPLIED with ron te) kind of THERMOMETER at this 

manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 50L, or may be selected 

from, at is. each, in oa Sew acer et. — —o be ewe 
place. ove, aN mate. rometers at equally 

prices BERN ry 4 Watch, Clock, and Instrument Maker to the 

Royal Observatory, the Board of Ordnan 


ce, the Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


WRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Pubite 4 invited Se une for themesiogs ime 4 
vantages gained for Assurers e plan on which cies § 
tad by this Office Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
retary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


- 
SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
LIFE OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, London, established in 
1894, for INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers 
and others. - 
Cuarnman—Lient. Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Dervuty Coainman—Charles Wiiliam Hallett, _ 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLU} 
Low Premiums for every year of life. 
Ascending Scales, commencing at very reduced rates. 
Alternative. One-third of premium lent at 4 per cent. 
Invalids insured at suitable premiums. 
Officers and Travellers at adapted or fixed rates. _ 
No references required from parties of unexceptionable health 
and habits, who shall appear at the principal Office, 72, Cornhill, 
GEO. FARKEN, Esq., Resident Director. 








creme memenenraewwecnesnne—a 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall-Mall. 
During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hun Policies have been issued,— 
i tothe extent of Thirteen Hundred Thou- 
and Pounds,— 


Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
three Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 _ cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal,and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
eation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





| PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE 


PE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Lelester-eguate, London ; 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. ¢ 110, 

Capita 200,000L, 

This Company assures diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of 
from Si. to 5.0001. 

The annual income is nearly 4,0008. 

Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 

Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished on 
application to the Actuary or Secretary. 

VILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
INTENDING LIFE ASSURERS ARE_ RESPECTFULLY 
5 NVITED “TO COMPARE THE PRINCIPLES, RATES, 
AND WHOLE PROVISIONS OF THE is ‘ 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION WITH THOSE OF ANY EXISTING COMPANY. 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— ‘ 
1. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
specimens below.* i 
2 2 oa accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
several ages 
3. A principle in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good lives. 
4 Exemption from entry money. 
All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. 


* Annual Premiums for 1002. with Whole Profits. 





45 | wo | 8s 
427510 


Agen| 25 | » | 35 | wo | 


£115 8 118 06 











2 1 ea 6 Ww) 214 935 9 


* Annual Premiums for 100., with Whole Profits, payable 
for 21 years only. 











Age 25 | 30 | 35 | 0 


| 45 50 
£2 710 | 210 s) ais 6 | 219 e}s 6 4)au 9 $73 








Forms of proposal, prospectus containing fall Tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information. will for- 
warded (gratis) on application at the London office, 12, Moorgate- 


street. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 


5,250 policies have been issued, covering Assurances amounting to 
upwards of Two Millions and a Quarter. 


*,* Since the institution of the Society in 1837, upwards of 


WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- 
CLASSES. 


BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WElLINGTON.- 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo-bridge), STRAND, 
Upen every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock. 

Subscription for securing payments of 5/. and ’ to 50L payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
certified by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq, :— 

eekly Contributions for payment of 5. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. 
« Bees «a »  Twopence o 
» 45 to 55 ” + . Threepence « 

Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 
scriptions. 

The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
grows older, bue the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be continued throughout life. 

Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
qpcaze tee sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 

ounds. 

N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 
51. to 50L can be attended to unless addressed to Mr, JOHN 
os 2, Exeter 'Change, Wellington-street North, 

ran: 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS.— 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST SOCIETY, 
; 30, Fssex-street. Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital, 250.0001. in 5,000 Shares of 501. each. 
DIRECTORS: 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq.. Folkestone. 
Benjamin Chandler, jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
Edward W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
James Macaulay, ., 28, Chancery-lane. 
Henry Paull, Esq., 33. Devonshire-place, Portland-place. 
This Society is enesblished to a 1 
is iety is ished to apply the princi f Ass 
to Property as well as to Life ; and its b cmids = 
I. PROPERTY. IL. LIFE. 











7 
AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Valcutta. 
CAPITAL, 500,0001, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq, Chairman 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colone) Ouseley. 
Major Henderson Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Fsq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1853. 
ns are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Keversions. 
INDIA BRANCH, 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of 
{nsurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
street; City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange buildings.— 
Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1.192.318. Annual 
Income, 159,000. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 2,001,4501. 


Presipent.—The Right Honourable EAKL GREY. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Rev. JAMFS SHERMAN, Chairman. 
HENRY BLENCOWE CHURCHILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. | Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Frederick Squire. Esq, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Fsq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq.. Managing Director. 
Payrsician.—John Maclean. M.D., F.8S.S., 29, Upper Mont: 
street, Montague-square. _ — 
I —— Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
nsu 








EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 





Bonuses added subse- 











intention is not clear), “ E. 8. R.,” “A. E.’”’ (consult your 
architect), ““W. M.” (the hospital is for diseases of the | 
chest), “E. J.” (we cannot advise as to our corre- 
spondent’s worth), “3. H. M.,” “Dr. P..” “M. P.,” 
**F. and Son,” “J. D. P.” (shall appear; though we had 
prepared something on the subject), “J. B.’ Taunton, | 





J.B. W..” “5. %.." “C. BY “D. «Gg, Oo” 
appear), “Q.,” “J. K. C.,” “ Messrs, §.,” « a “Ee | 
“?.B.L.,” “W. T..” “W. B,” “RG!” «eH g’>| 
a mel 


Eh oe been translated into French), | 
NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertis te | 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” ry not to the | 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
“ Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point 
books or find addresses. een 


Date of} Sum | : quently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. | Orizinal Premium. increased annually, 
| } 
! 2 lane Rad 
1806 2.500 | 7910 10 extinguished. 1,923 2 0 
1811 1.000 | 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 | 1,000 (341610 ditto 114 18 10 


| 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
PULICLES, 











} { . . 
li | /Total with addi- 
P vg Date. a. Repans | tions to be fur- 
i | ther increased. 
| i £ £ada/i| S64 é 
521 1907 | 900 | 98912 1 | 1.98912 1 
1174 | =(1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 | 23H 5 6 
sah | Asa 5,000 | 3,558.17 8 | 8,558.17 8 


| 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon appli. 
cation to the Agents of the Offi -e in all the principal cous of the 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; aud at the head Uftice, No 
50, Regent-street. i 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

Redemption of Mortgages and | Assurance of Healthy, Diseased, 
Loans. and Doubtful Lives 

Assurance of Copyholds. Education Assurance. 

Assurance of Lifeholds. Granting of Annuities. 

Assurance of Titles. ti t Annuities in 

Assurance of Building Societies Reversionary 

Guarantee of the Fidelity of 


Collection avd Guarantee of 
Clerks, Servants, and Persons 
required to give Security. 


ran 
Exchange for 
Interests. 


nm! 

Management of Trusts. 

Loans on the Plan of Building 
Societies. 





POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, 
Esq., Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


IRKBECK PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. Offices—Lond F i 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery lone. senenanllessa ss sens 
Shares, Entrance-fee, 2s. 6d. Subscription, 6s. 6d. monthly. 





PATRON. 
WILLIAM LLOYD BIKKBECK, Esq, P.LML 


- PRESIDENTS. 
Lord DUDLEY COUTTS STUART. M.P. 
The Right Hon. C, P. VILLIERS, M.P. 
Chai Vie seqeenes, uP 
naries indley, Esq., rr. 
Valentine Knight, &.. Vp LMI 
TRUSTEES. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
John Thomas Sharp, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.8. 


Subscription Meetings the second Tuesday in every month 
DEPOSIT BRANCH. —Open every Monday os Beturday 
Evening, from Seven till Nine o’clock, for receiving Deposits of Ls. 
and upwards, upon which 8l. per cent, interest will be given. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCKROFT, Manager. 


7 
ONDON READING and WAITING- 
4 ROOM COMPANY, for the Establishment of Bath 
tories, Reading, Waiting, and Refreshment Kooms pak es 
the Metropolis. Capital. 59,000., in 10,000 Shares of 51. each. 
Temporary Offices, Adelaide Chambers, Gracechurch-street. 
a : .y-Y London Joint-Stock Bank. 
rospectuses to be obtained at the Company's Offices ; 
Messrs. SCRUTTON ani SON, Sharebrokers, Olt leat i 
JONATHAN JONES, Manoger. 


St. xy y 
NV ENTO RS’ AID ASSOCIATION. 
(Provisionally registered) The Boar rect: 
chosen (by ballot) from amongst the ios - lh 
Ofices, 5, Benafort-building», Strand. 
"he objects of this Association are to render mo 
means of ascertaining the novelty of an invention, the oe 
ms — inventions, and the taking out of patents for clever but 
| poo en, 
| The Society also take ont patents at stated charges { sam 
3 ‘ n e 
Way as a patent agent, first carefully investigating te 3 it is 
— y 4 ae ¢c saassored an iufringement of any existing patent. 
pplications for slares, and for appointm be 
— to bee Souemery, of the offices. sens iscenie 
’rospectuses forwarded, and all requisite inf »rmation given, on 
application to the Secretary.—By order of the tn ng 
| WM. M. ROBERTSON, See. 











| PATENT OFFICE, 123, Chancery-lane.— 





Inventors and others applyir 

| : ag, either personally or by 

letter, are gratuitously furnished with every INFORMAT ON for 
obtaining letters patent or registrations of designs. The Official 


Prospectus furnished or forwarded free } i 

" y ‘ ost. Specifications 

Frevered. and mechanical drawings pred Me Cav ~y 
ee, one guinea—Address Mr. F 

i Patent Office, 123, Chancery-lane. 


eats entered, 
REDK. GEV. BRAZIER, 











Pe on a oat 


PRPS GARR, 




















